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Introduction 



1. 



! . I 

The Open University has become a success story. It has also 
fa\ed disaster, .even abolition, remarkably often In only a few 
years. It has been seen as a pol I tical'^playthlng,- an educational 
gimmick, a technological monster and a costly frippery. Others have 
hailed it as Britain's best contribution to education in the second 
half of the twentieth century, a masterly harnessing of technology 
to social purposes and a powerful catalyst in higher education 
throughout the wor1d>. ' ^ 

My purpose in this monograph is to recreate the atmosphere in 
^which the Open University began. I have not written an official 
history. For those who would like to read "authorised" accounts of 
the University's development, the Vice-Chancellor's book (Perry, 1976) 
and his reports (Perry, 1972, 1973a, 1973b, 1975) are by far the best 
sources. More fragmentary pictures can be obta i ned fVpm two other 
books (Tunstall, 197^; Ferguson, 1975) by members of staff. These cover 
the'first three or four years. The origins of the University have been 
described quite fully by Brian MacArthur, who was ^Educat i on Correspondent 
f^or the Times Educational Supplement (TES) during the years leading up 
to the foundation of thft University in 1969, and who became editor of 
the new Times Higher Education Supplement (THES) in 1971- In his 
chapter i n Tunstal 1' s book (MacArthur, 197^) he delineates the political 
processes and pfanning committees leading to the granting of the 
University's, Royal Charter. 



V 



2. 



The struc'ture of this inonograph Is simple. ,ln the first 
section* I have summajised the main events of the period I963-69. 
, Here 1 have been compelled to draw upon a variety of written 
sources, since I was not in England at that time to observe 
events for, myself. In this section', and subsequen;t;ly , I have 
tried to. bring Into the narrative some details of the ,opi ni ons 
being ^passed on the University in the serious press and in 
educational circles. Then, starting with 1970, I have written 
one section for each calendar year. It is true that calendar 
years are quite arbitrary periods, and that the University does 
not slip from one to -the next wi th a perceptible jo 111, but it 
is also true that the University's academic year and Its fiscal 
year run from January to December. For each year, I have . 
provided a list of significant milestones, and my narrative is • 
built around theste. \ * • 

• Inevi tably, ''there will be some errors of fact Qr of inter- 
pretatlon that will ^come to light in what I have written. I lake 
^ full responsibility for .theste, since I have not asl^ed anyowe to 
sha4:'e that burden with me by ^comment i ng on this manuscript. Fhe 
I ET -Monograph series was conceived as a pre-publ ic^tipn series, 

^ ^ . , i ■ ■ 

and several' of the earlier titles have now been pub|Ji$hed < 
c\ommerQi.a1jy. ' /n this case, I have no immediate pllan$ for wider 
publicationj but I sha'l 1 certainly note all comments reaching me ^ 
about what I have written. 

. ' 1 i 

r ^ "y^l am grateful to the Acting Director^of lET, Pr^fdssor Brian 



J 

\ 



T^i s , 



for authorising publication of this niindgrap^, jand to 
Mrs. Diana Griffiths for assistance in preparing th^ r^nuscrlpt 
and a?;ranging for printing. j | 
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■ Establishing ^the Open University: 1963"69 



A When Harold Wilsom came to the University in November 1972 he 
gave a lecture in which he tol d hi s- audience, that he had s.pent part 
of Easter 'Sunday 1 96 3. writing an outl ine bf his idea on what -^he 
Universi^ty of the Air should be like. He based what he wrote partly 
on what he had' seen in the United States, where he hagl seen the work 
of the Chicago Television .Col lege, and in the Soviet Union, where he 
was much impressed by the large numbers of pecJple^who were gaining 

professional qualifications by correspqndence. He also drew on the 

thinking of Michael Young, wffo had wri^tten an article proposing an 
Open Umfversity (Young, 1962). ^ ^ 

Harold Wilson put those ideas into a speech tn Glasgow in 
September 1963, but what he spoke- of then bears only slight 
resemblance to the Open University today. He did not see the 
University of the Air as an autonomous university but rather as a 
radical re-ordering of a range of existing institutions and agencies.*^ 
He thought the other universities might combine to set up an examining 
body for his new creation, for example. He did not i?hi nk of i t as a 
vocational education coJlege, 'but as a way for people to enrich their 
lives, even if if did nd^t e^rn them an extra penny "^Open House 7*1 1 1972) 
He •was looking for 9 way to p rovi de^ hon^e study up to university and 
higher tejchnical standards. He dici not describe ir as an institution 
serving in particular the working class. 



' ' In a sense, Harold Wilson misVed people. The title he h?d chosen, 
'University of th§ Air^, caused many t^.^cyfjest ion whether anything 

^ worthwhile could be taught by using only broadcasts. The TES headline 
was 'Up in the Air' (TES U Sfep 1963). AntartTcle appeared in the 
New Statesman enti tied 'B. Air' (Turnstile, 1966). 

The idea of a uni vers! ty- teachi ng by television or radio or both 
was not new. Richard Hooper (197^) has discovered a 1922 reference, 
in an American radio magazine, no a uni versi ty.of the air. Grattan 
(197^) points out that When the BBC appointed its first Director of 
Education, the Radio Times of June 13, 192^, carried the headline: 
*The Broadest Unl versi ty^ MacArthur (197^) says that a wireless 
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Estabi i shi ng the .Open Uni versl ty : 1 96 3-69 
♦ 



1963. 


Sep 


Harold Wilson's speechjn Glasgow on a "University of 
the Ai r* . ' . 


1965 


Mar 


Jennie Lee given responsibility for the "University of 
the Air' ... . ^ ' 


1966 


Feb 


White Paper from Jennie Lee to Par 1 i ament on the 
setting up of a "University of the Air" 


1967 


Sep 


LaboiM* taovernment appoints a Planfiing Committee for an 
Open ^ni vers i ty \^ ' r 1 . 


. 19i8 


Jun 


Perry, Deputy Principal oK Edinbu-rgh University, chosen 
to be Vice-Chancellor V l 






.Planning Committee reaches agreement with BBC on air 
time for an OU 


1969 


Jan 


Report of the Planning Committee accepted by the Labour 

Government but not by Conservati.ves 
* * 






Lord Crowther appointed as first Chancellor 

Perry ind Chr i stodoul ou (Secretary of the OU) start 
work, plan to recruit Vacade/nic staff for each of 22" 
disciplines . 




Feb . 


Director of Studies, Local Cent^-es and Tutorial 
Services, takes tip post 




Mar 


Libraries worry about impact, of OU on them 

Walton Hall, near Bletchley, chosen as future site of 

OU and first plan for site approved by Pla'nning Committee 




May 


Charter for the Open University receives Royal Assent 




Jun 


Council of the University meets^for the first time 

« 




Jul 


Charter formally presented and Lord Crowther installed" 
as C hance ) lor • 




Sep 


About ^0 academic staff in post; course production 
starts i n earnest ^ • 

First meeting of the University's Senate decide OU will' 
offer only one bachelor's degree - B.A. 
* 

Arts Bui Iding .opens staff move out from Belgrave Sq.- 




Oct 


Academic Advisory Committee set up by Privy Council to 
watch over academic standards 




Nov 


Announcement that first Mntake will be 25>000 students 

Appointment of 12 Regional 'Ifi^iVectors. completed 
1 — f ' 



university was f5roposed within the BBG by a Mr. J. Stobart In 

1926; who considered It but a 'phantasy ra Well si an 

sketch of possibl 1 Itles* ♦ Iowa State University probably holds 

•the record' for the first televised courses — in art, engJneerlng 

an^ botany in the 1930s - and Pennsylvania State* Unl versVty used 

» 

close circuit televisfjon on a massive scale in the 1 950s (Hoope r , 
197^). , . ' ^ . ^ 

The success of many of the early attempts to use broadcasting 

in higher e ducat ion ^I^/as very much in doubt, and i the broadcasting 

aspeQf of Harold W-ll son's p'roposaf had been the dominant one the 

Open University would probably have not been ^stabl 1 shecj. Hisu 

» ** 
title stuck for a long>time; it wa5 still being, used by the press 

long after the^Open University had be/gun teaching students. 

Fortunately, the Glasgow speech cbntained other ingredients 

which contributed to the survival of the set of id^as which becapie 

^ • . . ■ ■ ■ V 

the Open University. The first was that the p/xiposal arrived in 

time'for the Swing towards equal opportunity in education^. ^This 

swing accelerated under the Labour Government of 1964--70. Second, 

it proposed a way of strengthening the adul t ^education movement 

.immehsely in a short time. Some noembers of the movement did not 

see it as such, and ^indeed a few still criticise the Open University 

for having diverted resources away from themsejves. Third, the 

ijhiversity of the Air fitted in with the drive towards a society 

founded on b'enefi.cial uses o,f technology, tg which f^arold Wilson 

and many of his party were f u 1 1 y^ commi tted . P^Dple were curious; 

♦ 

-about using the concept* and processes, t^ §ay toothing of tt^e tools J 
of technology for educational purposes, and the proposal caught 
their attention. To these t^^hree, some would add ^he^ economi c , * , 
press|jre being exerted^in education by increased enrolments as ^ 
^ secondary and tertiary leVels., although dhese pressures only built 
up strongly in the late sixties, and the increase;^! need for rewar*ding 
actfvj^^es to fill new-found leisure^ ^ducation ^ermanente ^'s not 
yet a European watchword. v » « • * ^ 

• V 

Harold Wi Ison' s ^proposal did not actually bipcome p^rt 'of the 
Labour election manifesto in 1964 (Perry ,),1976)> bi|t -Labou^ were 
returned to powerr The voter^, inadvertently, had givbn *^he UnT"w6'fslAj 



of the Air Its first chance^to succeed. 



Lena Jeger, wrl.tlng In the Guardian. In October 1965 ' (Jeger , 1965) 
characterised the scheme as an .'auctacTldus novelty'. By that time, 
Harold Wl 1 son" had given Jennie Lee, recently' appointed Minister of 
State for the Arts, the respons I bf 1 i ty .for developing his proposal. 
MacArthur (197^*) describes well how she took the^Whole scheme*and 
made It her own, sweeping as i de oppos i tl on of all sorts. She 
dismissed plans for atiiy kind of federal' or umbrella organ i^sat ion 
and insisted that a p 'oper university should be founded, 

Jennie Lee set up an advisory committee with herseif in the chair. 
Its members'were strong on broadcasting and educational technology 
but lackedreal support from the higher educati on 'sector , which 
remained Very sceptical. MacArthur ('197V) says that she drove the 
committee hard; it reported just before the 1966 general flection. 
The r'eport became a White Paper ^to Parliament Iti February (Cmnd 
2922, 1966); its title was 'A University of the Air'.. 

The general .re/sponse to the White Paper was not entlius I ast I c. 
The Conservatives did not like the scheme and said so, TES still 

saw the University of the-Air as a pipe dream ( TES k Mar 1966-)Land 
claimed there were many snags ( TES 11 war 1966). The country was in 
a state of econpmic crisis and could scarcely afford^to start new 
major projects. In I966 it seemed unlikely that the ^Uni vers i ty of 
the Air would ever be set up. 

According-'' to Perry (1976), the proposals became part of the 
Labour manifesto for the spring election throi^gh being ac,cepted by 
a meeting of the Cabinet and members of the National Executive . 
Committee of the Labour Party in February. Labour won the election, 
but there were still many obstacles to be overcome. 

What had become a personal mission on Jennie Lee's part could 
not.be dropped lightly, however, and when nationel affairs were 
once again on a more even keel, she sought the basis for a powerful 

/lanntng Committee, She wanted members fr<3m every influential 
sector of educational opinion and a chairman X)f i mpeccab le jac^demi c 

w credent ials. She was able to persuade Sir Peter Venables, Vice- 



Chancre 1 lor of /\ston University an4 deputy chairman of the Committee ^ 

of VIce-Chancel lors -and Principals, to tal<e on the chai rmanship. 

This was most import^t since rte had strong Hnks ndf only with the 

universl ty. world but also with Further Education, that nebulous 

nofirunifversi ty post-secondary sector of British education, and with 

broadcast ing,^ * ' . 

• <^ . . 

The Planning C.ommi ttee . began , in September 186? i the task of 

planning an Opd^i Universi'ty, The fiew t i t^e^Po re shadowed inia 

phrase in the White Paper, got away from the broadcasting flavour.* 

and stressed social utility instead* Since the Committee had a 

mach broader base than the previous a^lsory committee , thi s \\ ^ 
»• . • - * 

trend away from' broadcasting was s,t rengthened . For all that, tbe. 
future involvement of the- BBC" seemed assured, at any_ rate for ^ 
television viii the" BBC-2 channel as MacArthur (197^) has described. 

^ ^ 

The Planning Committee worked very fast indeed. It knew it 
had the backing of the Prime Minister. Jennie Lee was determined 
to see her proposal', a^ ^he now saw it, become fact. The Committee 
seems to have been able to ass^ime that, its plans would be accepted 
by Governnjent. Indeed, even before its final report was presented 
to Government on December 31 1968, it had* f ouri^a^ Vi ce -Chance 1 lor , : 
Dr. Walter Perry, Deputy Principal and Professor of Pharmacology 
at the University of Edinburgh. Together with Mh. A/- Ch r i stodoulou, 
the Secretary gf the Open University, Peri^y took''up bis duties 
weeks before Edward Short, Labour Secretary of State for Education 
and Sci ence s4%ted . i n Parliament that the Government had accepted 
the plan of development outlined in the report. 

♦ 

Harold Wilson's Easter Sunday pipe dream had been transformed 
by Jenni^e Lee's Planning Committee. In turn. Perry and Chri stodoulou 
set about transforming the Planning porprtii ttee ' s report, which was 
''accepted quickly by the Labour Government and not actually rejected 
by the Conservatives, who criticised.it for presenting an expensive 
scheme. The second transformation was to be even. more radical than 
the f i rst. 

I 

The position of the future: was further secured by the appointment 
of Lord Crowther, a Conservative, as th6 first Chancellor. Most 



Chancellors of E^figllsh universities have mal^nly Vormal duties, .^but 
Lord Crowt her. drew on his immense expeVlence as editor and later 
chairman pf the Economl st and as a businessman to -help the Open 
University gef started. * . 

-* * ' 

Other staff were qui ckly appointed. Amoj^g the first to take 
up, post was the Director of Studies, Local Centres and Tutorial 
Services; Robert Beevers. |lther Directors of Studies arrived In 
quick succession during early and mid"1969 to betome Deans of-the 
Faculties. 




The educat ional^worl d reactetl slowly to tjhe new university, 
which at that tinoe was working quietly, in a large house in Belgrave 
Square in London. There were a few who wondered what would be. the 
implications for them when the university really got started. In 
March 1969,- nearly two years before 'abouti.2^ ,000 students *we re to 
begin their cowurses, libi^arians were suddenly m^de anxious by the* 
thought of the demand those students might create (Bumpus, 19^9; 
later, Ashby, 19^9). The TES still saw the project as a venture 
of faith ( TE$ 25 Jul •1969), and MacArthur wrote ift the Times t 
the Open Uryiversity would need ten years to prove itself ( T i mes, 

22 Jul 1969) ^ ^ V. 

f 

Officially and practically, the University was forging ahead. 
Walton Hall, a 70 acre site near Bletchley and oh the edge of the 
embryonic New Town of Milton Keynes, v/as. tft]Osen as its future site, 
and In March I969 the Planning Committee apprpved the first site 
development plan. The need .for buMdings was urgent; Perry (1972, 
1976) has described how the archi tects^ we re appoJ,nted; contracts 
signed and buildings erected with Inorredible speed to meet- the 
deadl 1 nes . • * 

The Charter and Statut^^ for the Open Uh i vers i ty received the 
Royal Assent in May. The Council ©f the 'Unf ver^ 1 ty met *for the 
first tlme in June, taking over, from thgyPJanning Committee. The 
Charter was formally presented to the University and Lord Croy/ther 

was in^stalled as Chancellor in July. These were outward signs, 

^' ) 

'duly reported in the national press, of intense activity in the 
offices in Belgrave Square. . * 



\ ;By September about Vo' acadfemlc sUff .werQ..l.n post and course 
teams began^meetlng j n ^earnest -ftV Ar-t^Brfl 1 d(rig was' opened at 
Walton H«n .ancT mbst of the staff moved'out there. .Early picture? 
of t-he cimpu^7$h9wJow\bulJdlng9 In dark brick among ^|:^tis ah t trees 
and thick Ifu'd.^:' fn'orie' of thesd baMdIftgs, the Senatd;.^^l'd-i ts 
first 'meeting and agreed that the OU would offer onlylone bachelor;.:* 
degree — the. B.A. , .. \- ' .. ' • ' • 



* Under the Uni.versi ty''s Char te.r, the -Pr 1 vy, CouncTl I set up an 
demlQ Advisory Committee ih O^tf^er .ni'th the oj >ia'tchi ng. bver 

tandards cKjrlrtg the first y*aVs of- t^e new .un^i varsity 'V. 11 fe 



academic Standards 



* There riffs t have b^en many days that ' seemed -s^J k* th^^ point .of 
no retxjrn in those early months , but the TES dcci ded ;th^'t the crTtical 

"point ^ad been passed in November jTE§_ 28 Nov 1,969) • P|rhqps Vhe - 

•fact that the University had announced that it would talce in-25',00Ofr 
st^ents for its. first teaching year st.arting in January 1971 , had 

. iomet'hing to dd with, tlje TES view (see P.eter Scott, wri.tlng^Mn the 
same i*sue) . Around the S3me time, the University appointed the ■ 
last Qf. i ts first 11 Regional Directors (the twe 1 f th arid thi rteer\th 
were appointed several years later).; 

By the end of 1969 the Open Unyersl*ty was established, but by 

' ' . . . ' ■ ' ' ■ ■'- ' 

no means secure. 



0 
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Preparing -for Vi>M^' 1970 . ^ . 

■ • /• ■ ' 

Perry had committed himself to enrol H ng .^about . 25 ,000 studonts 

" ' t * 

In January 1971 without really knowing what the demand would be; „ 

. * -A survey conducted by the National Ijvstitute of Adult Education 
* • .1 \ . • 

1' - Indicated that the.' immediate demand would be somewhere between 
t -35,000 and 184,0'00,' but when the application f>eriod for the first 

'\ cohort'^of students began in January 1970 staff anxiously watched 
l' eatW day^the chart outside the Admissions Office showing .the 
^'rlumber of enqui r i ej^ snd the number 'of applications. The first 
f'igure climtyed rapidly, fhe second rather more slowly. 

. . . ^ p- ' 

By April, when about 8G academic stBff wer^ in post at Walton 
'' Haiti and prod^iction of the four Foundation courses was in full swing, 

^the appl i cat ions, had passed the 25,000 mark. Few people were 
« troubled very much by an article in the TES pointing out that 'wo rke rs ' 
. were not applying (TES/22 May 1970) More bui 1 d i ngs ,N i hcl ud i ng the 
Sci,et)ce Preparation Laboratories, we're completed and opened for use. 
In May^ythe Alexandra Palace studios were opened by the BBC, havinfl^ 
been ponver^pd to suit the Open University's purposes. Morale rap 
high. .When Harol^ Wilson decided to go to the country to seek 
re-e.leCtion of h|k party for an^ther^ four years, only a few in th€^ 
jUniversity expected what was about to happen. 

In something of a landslide, the Conservatives were returned to 
Parliament. Days before, the University had received news of its 



ERIC 



triennial grant for 1971"" 
a review of public expenc 



3, but" the new Government* Immedi^a^ly ordered, 
iture. The ChancpMor of the Exchequer was 
lalh Macleod, who had been hteard to say that the Open University was 
*a blithering nonsense'. Immediately the whole future of the 
University was placed in d^ubt. 



It is said that on the night that lain Macleod djed there was a 
paper on his desk proposing the abolition of the- OpCT University. 



Only weeks after the elegtion the Conservat i ve Government cut back 
'the tiiiennial grant by £1 million and .announced* de 1 ays in the building 
programme. These blows might have been far heavier, both financially- 



Preparing for- 25,000: 1970 



^Jan 
Apr 

May 

• Jul 

Aug 
Sep 



Nov 



Dec 



Application period fof flrlt 6ehort .of ^students ^/ 
^eg.ins . * ' ; . ."^ 



About 80 academic staff jn.po^t at V/al ton. Hal 1;* 
production of four Founda^on courses in ^^J^" 
swi ng . / 

" •* ' 

Alexandra PaJace BBC studjos open for OU use 

Conser^-vati ve Party comes to poweTr and orders 
-.review of publ i c ^expendi ture : future of OU in 
doubt and building progJ^amme derayed. 

Application periofl closes with ^3,000 apjil icatiojis 
received out of 1 30 , 000 .enqu i r i es y 

Eight universities agree to ■ accc^mmodat^-e-ummer 
schools o.f OU , \ 

Places offered to th^ first cohort, of students 

Council agrees to sell OU materials to th? public 

Conservative Government cuts back 1972 and 1573 
budgets for OU , " " 

About 120 academic staff in post at Walton Hall 
and another ^0-odd In the regions, in preparation 
for teaching in 1971 i 

Perry has heart attack 

Power shortages owin^g to strikes; computer 
operat i ons hit 

B^^iefing of ^,800 part-time tutors and counsellors 
for 19^1-ends _ 

OU gets own computer, at last 

Negotiations completed for 273 s|:udy centres ^ 
including 12 in universities 



C.and psycho 1 og.lvca 1 1^, had 'jtiie University not been able to pointy a 
list of nearly 4*3,000 app^llcants (ou< of J30,000 ^qulrers) at the end 
^^-the app.Mcat'i6n period InVAugust. In September, eight universities 

• agreed to accommodate th^ Vgy^^ ^umrfer s;pht>ols pf the Open Uni versi ty , 

• maVking the start of an excel lent 'symbioti c" r,elatlon$h)p in which the 

• Unl versltv makes use of the equi pment , ^l ncl ixll ng" 1 aboratorl es , of«'the '• 
' ' - - , ■ •* 

ordinary un i vers 1 1 i es-gjt" a time.wh^n they are^ empty^.^ 

» * • ■ 

■Som6 confidence returned as places were'of fered*' to , and accepted by, 
the applicants. The Uh i ve rs i t^y Counc i 1 , at its September meeting, 
I'^agrfeed ^to. sel.r 'al 1 components of the UnlversltV's learning materials to * 
the general public. This action had the d^ble consequence, of maklnq^ 
the*courses available to,nort-regi stered students (-who' coul d ' not obtain 
(^rpdlts towards-a degree) and of placing before the public eye not 
^ only the television programmes but also a]] the pri.pted materials. r \ 

Criticism came from Right and Left.' Rhodes Boyson , a Conservative 
spokesman on educational matters, wrote an article entitled 'The non- 
^ University?' in the Spectator .(Boyson 1970)'., He got a^ reply, from . 
Peter Smi"th, a member of *the Faculty of Science, entitled 'Ttie true 
Urii vefsity? ' (Smith, 1970). John Pratt, a lecturer in sociology^at 
the North-Eastern Polytechnic, attacked the University's failure to 
. attract more work! hi^-cjass appl I cants; (Pratt , 1970). These critical 
y at'ticles were outweighed by fa,r, -however, by the r^h of' descr ipti ve - 

papers that began to appear in the MjJ^atlonal and acad^emic press, 
^^he popular press did not jeally notice that the Open University 
exi sted. , 

The number of academic staff in post at Walton Hall rose to about 
120 in November 1970; in addition there we^-e about kt academics 
appointed in the regicJns, in preparation for the teaching that was tq 
begin in two'^months' time. As ,the end of the year approached, briefif^g 
of 4,800 part-time tutors and counsellors was completed arid ne'got i'atlons 
wer^ finished for 273 stu^iy gentres, including 12 in universities. 

The pace of deve lopment at this time was almost unbearable. So 
many new systems had to be ready- for the students that more than one 
member of staff was heard to say that the University needed another 
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year before teaching began. Matters were not helped by the f*ct that 
the traditional struggle between the Conservatives and the trade 

^union's had. been renewed with^ great intensity and the countr'y faced a 
bleak winter. Strikes caused power cuts* Days of production at the 

' University were lost through ]e^k oi Hght or heat gr both. It 
seemed ironital that just as the University learned tha^ at last it 
had been granted permission to install- its own corpputer, computing 
opefations were being hit by drops in voltage and power cuts lasting^^ ^ 
up to six hours. 



Paul • Medl i cott wrote an article in a Decemper issue of the T^S 
entitled 'Hidden costs' may hit Open University' (Medlicott, 1970j 
He was referring to f i nSnci al ;Costs , of course, and reflected 
'continuing pessimism in some quarters about the University's viability. 
Amid these pressures and d i f f i'cul t i es ,^ the . stdf f heardthat Perry had 
had a heart attack while visiting the University of Edinburgh. He was 
years old and survived. 

/ • ■ \. 
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Thus the Open University, long-awaited, began its f 1 rst. teaching 
year without an acti ve' Vl ce-Chancel lor. The fact that 2%,191 students 
were enrolled for Its first foy; Foundation courses. was encpuragi ng. ' 
So was the fact- that the Post Office ^e^ up^a sorting office within 
the Uni vers i ty to. deal wlth^'the tides of malJ soon to sweep' in and 
out every day. *Those floods were to be delayed soiriftwl^at , however, 
not entirely without warning, h seven-week' nat lonal, postal s.trike, 
the first in British history, started a week aft^r the f i Kst teaching 
broadcasts.- It real 1 y : seemed to the staff that if the Uni versi ty 
could survive this too, other problems would dwindle to insignificance. 
A superhuman effort was called for to distribute the packages by road 
to study centres, for collection by students, many of whom had not yet 
met their tutors and counsellors. Students had to . put off sending jn 
their correspondence assignments until the end of the strike. When 
the strike did end, it took until June to cledr up the backlog 
.completely (Perry, 1973a). ^ * 

There were some who saw that the University had definitely arrived 
wheri it Started broadcasting {Jackson et al . , 1971). There were others 
who still doubted: L. Chester wrote an article entitled 'The Open 
Uni versi^ty: has. i t^lost its way?', in the Sunday Times , suggesting that 
the whole project was mi sconce i ve'd (Chester, 1970. A more friendly 
note was struck, perhaps surprisingly, in the Dai Ty Telegraph , which in 
February noted the high degree of enthusiasm among Oper^ Un i vers i ty st|^ff 
and students (Clark, 1971).' It was a source of some satisfaction to 
the University's staff to learn that a Louis Harris poll indicated that 
l\% of the United Ki ngdom popul at i on- said they knew of the University 
when it started teaching in January. Not higl^ enough, byt quite good 
for an institution that had not really existed two years before. 

I 

PerryS Illness kept him out of action forthree months. The 
University had no Deputy Vice-chancellor, but several senior st^ff on 
both academic and admlTi I st rat I ve sides, took ov^r most of Perry's work-- 
load. Some matters had to be left until he wa^' f 1 1 to return. Although 
his. illness placed ah additional load on some, the delegation of 
authority which followed set the pattern for the nexffew years. Indeed, 
It had been foreseen In the Charter, which' provided for up to three 
Pro-VI ce-Chancelfors. These were duly elected, from among the academic 
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First teaching year; 1971 



Jan 



Mar 
Apr 

May 

Jun 
Jul 



Aug 




Post Office sets up a sortlr^ office at the OU 
Seven-week national postal strike begins 

A 

Perry out of action for start of teaching 

A, 191 students erj^^rol for first four Foundation 
courses ' • 

Louis Harris poll: 31^ of United Kingdom population 
say they know of OU 

Editor of Times Educational Supplement predicts that 
as few as 1,000 may graduate out of first cohort of 
over 2^,000 

81% of students continue to final registration 

Upper limit of ^2,000 set for 1973 by DES 

Computer expels 6IO by mistake 

Backlog from postal strike Is finally cleared 

University changes to new internal structure 

Cutback of second intake- announced and linked to 
financial cuts by Conservatives 

Summer , schools rece i ve genera 1 1 y favourable press 

Institute of Civil Engineers says it will n'Ot 
recognise OU technology courses 

Students react strongly to criticisms of OU in 
Dai ly Telegraph 

21,000 picked by computer for second year 
McArthur microscope 

.Educational Studies courses announced 

First end-of-year exams held for nearly 16,000 
students tn 133 centres 

Average pass rate 7S% for first y^ar 

About 350 radio and 300 TV prfTgramines made in 1971 
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The e'ducational wbrld was still sounding mildly sceptical about the 

t ' ' ■ ■ 

Open Unlverrsity. Vhlle many journal s 'and magazines, as wel], as news- • 

papers, were carryj ng 'd^scri pt,ions of various aspects of thei University's 

operations, tjnere/v^as still a wait-and-see attitude, fhis ajttitude was 

probably ba^ed on the Klgh dropout rates experienced by correspondence 

i nsti tutlorfs eyr'rywhere an*/even by mul t i -medi a teaching systems like 

tlT^ Japanese NHK High School. In March editor of tL TES ; 

pre<licted that the num'ber of graduat'fes gut of. the first cdho 't of over 

2i+»00Q might be nearer 1 ,t)0(Kthan 5 ,000 (Macl^e, 1971 ) . ' Thi : _f 1 rs,t 

cohort had^.in f act 'regi stered p'rovis iOipal ly Ip January and p.iid only 

part of the tuitlpl? fee; in April the student^ were required 

register finally, and to pay the balance. When 8U of the 2^ 

starters did pay, -the University felt justifiably triumphant 

face of the 'pess imists , at l^^st in terms of the first four months' 

recoVd. The Guardian reported that the ^pen University had kept its 

students (Bourne, 1971). The New Scientist carried an article entitled'j^ 

'Moment of truth for Open University' (Valery, 1971a). Oh the other 

hand, Marghanita Laski wrote scathingly in the Listener jHey Jude, 

or the Open University' and John Pratt continued h|.s attack, writing 

in the Higher Ejjuftation Review (Laski, 1971; Pratt, 1971)-, 

Within the University course production for 1972 was running a't a 
much higher level than had production for 1971- Instead of four 
Foundation courses, teams were producing no less than 22 second- level 
courses- Admittedly, many of these were part-cred i ts (Foundat i on 
courses are whole credits). The University's system for dealing with 
its students at a distance weite also shaking down. In May that monster, 
the computer, was respons i b 1 e mr sending expulsion notices to 6l0 ' 
students, who, it declared, had ^ot paid their fees.^ So ri^ponted tbe 
njbtional, popular, regional and even 1 ocaj^^ress/ wi th §1ee (e.g. , 
Izbicki, 1971a). In fact, a damaged tape contain/r^g^details ^ payments 
had not reached the Un i vers i ty from the banks, and yhe University's 
computer had sent out notices automatically to tell tfre '610 that^^jthey 
had not been finally registered. Needless to say^' a1 1 were reinstated^i 



During i4?^first two years of 



,|||^,' the Uni vers 1 t>|^f unct ioned wjth 
an internal governme|^t structure of committees which consisted mainly o^- 
ad hoc working groups set up to deal with particular areas of developmen 
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as they arose. Council and Senate were tRere from very near the 
beginning, of course. In July 1971 the University adopted a new , 
structure which- formally recognl^sed a number of earlier conmlttees and 
established new ones to develof> policy for the* longer-term. The three * 
Pro-Vl ce-Chancel lors 'f 1 tted wel 1 Into the new scheme, b^^eoming chairmen ^ 
of three important boards. These events did not attract attention 
outside the University, but marked a step towards i nst i^tut ibnal i'sat Ion . 
Inside the University some began to ask whether ^he brave experiment 
was ^bout to become.a hidebound bureaucracy, in which the mandarins of 
the administration conspired through manipulation of their committees 
to prevent change and ta stunt growth except in their own empirjfe. These ] 
were jjnjustified fears but bound to be expressed in what was in many 



f 
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. ways a frontier commun I ty4.- 

I ' $ 

In July 1974Jthe Un I versl ty was faced with a decision: how many of^the 

. appnjl^ants for l972 i(over 35»000J should be admitted. Forecasting drop- 

?oujt , \throughput and^^raduat ion rates was difficult, but estimates h^d to 

bti made carefully /if the ceiling imposed by the Government of 42 ,000 ^ - 

students in 1973 w^s not to be ex^eded, The University eventually 

/announced that 21 ,000 would 'be selected. It, was wfdely recognised that 

this cutback'was linked to the financial stringencies imposed by the ' 
Conser<>vat i ves . ^ * 



( 



The first summer schools of the University ran through July and 
August. For many of the central academic staff the schools were a great 
morale booster.' The enthus/asm of the 'students their academic gluttony,, 
as one p^rofessor put it — /was" unbel ievable. ^ It was not that they were 
entirely uncritical: indeed, they kept their tutors up long after the 
bars had closed, debating points frpm their courses. The organisation 
of the schools came in for both praise and blame. Olga Bergman , -wi fe 
of a student, wrote a little bitterly of the strict regulations and j 
detain^ instructions she found in her husband's ^Little white bo^ok* 
fd^- hi^'^Vmij^r school (Bergman, 1971). Alan Cane, writing in the THES, 
thought the organ i sat i,on was remarkably good, and described the students 
as Incredibly enthusiastic (Cane, 1971). • . ' 

u)fi 
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s If the [in iversity needed defendenfs It now had them in the students. 

♦ 

While summer ;5chbo J s were going on Izblcki wrote a gloojjiy article in the 

^ / P 

O Daily Telegraph entitled *Open University runs into difficulties' 



•{'r;sb}ckf, 1i971b). The same Issue carried an editorial backing up 
lzbfck*'l;'..«;'vti^t«/ Izblckl stated that though Mrs. Thatcher, the 
Secretary of. «5jfa/^' for Education and Science, supported the University, 
strong parliamentary pressuresr were building up Vor the abagdoni^nt 
of. the project. He listed a wide range of teething troubles tl^e 
uJlvers.ity had had in it^s fiVst year (including the clUputerVs 



m^J-feasance) and said that the question of the University's standards 
renia I nertif unanswered. Students at several summer school s * reacted 
^^i'/rdngly/ to these, suggestions and a number bf letters appeared In t+ie 
press, s*oon afterwards. Fortunately for, the University^, it now appears 
that Izblckl *s view was unduly pessimistic/ 

• Tc|^ some extent' Izblckl' must have , been influenced by another event, 

which Bourpe hai| reported In the Guard I an a few days previously (Bourne, 

1971c) • * In response to an enquiry from a prospective Open University 

student, the Institution of CIvPl Engineers indicated that it would 
> 

not recognise the- Uni verslty 's technology courses,* The statement was 
sontewhat premature, since no details were then available of any of 
these courses jfhe Foundation course was under development. Never- 
theless, the Institution's rejection out of hand of the University's 
standards certainly bothered many s»tudents and'was picked up by the 

national press. Izblcki reported that the University had entered Into 

# 

dKscussions with the Council of Engineering InstI tutlons the umbrella 
under which the Civil Engineers are Included (Izbickl, 1971c). , 

Early in the University's life It became clear that there were great 
economies of scale ip its operation. The Un I vers I ty could afford to 
order thousands at a time, tens of thousar;ds for the four-to-eight year 
life of a Foundation course with 5,000 students a year. Beyond the 
orders for Its own students lay a market wl t^h -the general publ I c* The 
outstanding example, which attracted attention nationwide, was the 
McArthur microscope. Christopher Dodd has* wr i tten the full story (Dodd, 
1971) of how McArthur began to design his microscope, which is miniature, 
in 1932 and of how he- used th€ prototype as a doctor I n^ England and the 
Far East. McArthur was Imprisoned by the Japanese^, and lost his micro- 
scope for several years, but continued its flevelbprnent after the war. 
Small numbers were produced^ made by hand, until he agreed with the ..^ 
Open University to adapt -his microscope for the Science Foundation course 
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klti. The Unt'versit^ gave him nine months to ^rodus^ the first*?, 500 

In a cheap, light version In plastic. McArthur went tovbed* for^ v^eekf * 

to think -about how it .could be done. His microscope became part of 

the University's success. In addition to those used by its students, 

the University s.Old 2,280 to the (jubllc in 1972 (Perry, 1973b> and 'ttiat ^ 

year the microscope won the De* i gn ♦Awa'^rd from the Duk^ of Edinjn^^gh 

(O'Connor, -1972) . . ^ ' V* . 

'To return to 1971, tlie . Educ^at i ona 1 Stud ie^ course^ for 1972 wer6 

announced in November (Medlicott*, 1970 • ' The Tacul ty jwas the/last to. • 

be fc^rmed yet seemed likely to become important in terms of student 

nurpbers since a large proportion of those enrolling were teachers. At 

" ■ i 

about the same time the first end-of --year examinations were held for 

nearly 16,000 students in 133 centres. These students were the ones 

who had stayed the course and wanted a credit for havjng done so. They 

represented a very high propor*tion of those who had attended summer y 

school, and the University could afford to feel reasonably satisfied, 

f , 
bgt not complacent, abput the success rate in two of the Foundation 

courses. Humanities and Social Sciences, even if it felt some contJ^rn 

over the lower rate in Science and Mathematics. 

i 

When the examination results, vetted by external exami nfers , we re ^ 
published it became clear that 75% of^those who had f i na 1 1^ reg i s|ered 
had obtai.ned chedi-ts. This pass rate was lower than that of other 
British universities but ' 9^ns hderabl y hi gtier than that 6f oth^jt^ 
institutions teachTr^-^at a distance: 

■ ^ V 

In spite of a.l 1 the evidence of sJc^ss 7** the University still 
^xperien(?ted the occasional broadside. Robert Jackson, writing In the 
rtew THES in November 19 /I , stated bluhtly that the Open UniversUy was 
not a university arfd should not pretend to be one (Jackson, 1971)* To 
do so, he said, would be a waste ^f public money that could be used in 
better ways to provide education for that same group of educationally 
under*-pri vi leged for whom the Open Universi ty was intended. The very 
pretence would turn away those who did not want university level courses 
and the Open University would mi^B the chance to supplement the structure 
of home-abased vocational furthenii^ucat ion (just what Harold Wilson 
declared a year later t|i6 Un i ve rs i ty was not set up to supplertent) . 
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^ckson, d Fellow of Alj Souls, Oxford, felt that the esserjjQe of a 

unlveVslty lay DC5t so much In the skills it taught as 1/^the life style 

it' offered. He said thiK a university is a place where human beings 

live toggi'ther in groups and share a certain set of experiences. The 

students at -the Open UnivePsity who thought they were participating in. 

a^'uni versi ty were deceiving themselves. The University itself was but 

arfotber expenrsive subsjdy handed out to the professional middle classes. 

Needless to say Jackson thunderbolts from his ivory tower were hurled. 

back at him, in letters to th^' editor of the T HES . Others were 

beginning to write articles like John Walsh's 'The Open. Uni vers i ty: break- 

( • • 

,thrQugh for Britain?' (Walsh, 1971). 
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The net spreads; 1972 ;'; 

For the second year^in successlpn, wl nter i ndustr i alN^unre^t ^ 
threatened the functioning of the Open University iVi^January. In 
spite of power shortages 3^,100 students we re enrol led , including 
20,500 of the second' cohort* These figures imply that not every 
student who obtained a credit in the 19/1 cour^e.s continued to 
another courje or courses in 1972, but the University expected some 
would take a rest before coming back i-n 1973 or 197^ and this i< 
exactly what; happened. . ^ 

For 1972, the tutoring and counselling system was changed. In 
197Ueach student had a correspondence tutor or tutors who he did not 
meet since he had another perscrTTs^ cl ass tutor. These roles were 
combined in 1972, In 1971 the student's counsel lor was expected to 
play a non--academi c role, but the University soon found that both 
students and counsellors wished to see counsellors occup)^ing.a tutorial 
role, within certain limits. Counsellors did this from January 1972.* 

One of the conditi*ons of continued Conservative support was that 
the Univer,sity should seek additional sources of non-Government income. 
Accordingly, the marketing potential for Open University learning 
materials in North America had been investigated during 1971. The ^' ' 
prospect of spreading the net by Opening some kind of office in the 
United States sefegied attractive on several g/ounds and Perry crossed ^ 
the Atlantic for discussions with- interested parties. Including 
several universities. While he was there he was joined by Lord 
Crowther, the Chancel lor , whose 1 tnks with financial backers were of 
vital iinportance. The ff i nanci al talks were inconcfusive since the 
•University was not quite ready to move, and Perry returned to Britain. 
Cr^ther, who had been under considerable strain through pressures that 
^had^pothing to do with the University, collapsed and died at Heathrow 
Airport on his way home. ' ^ 
/ 

Another broadside was fired, this time by Tyrrell Burgess, colleague 
of John Pratt at the North-Eastern Polyte'chnic in London. Burgess^' 
writing in New Society , claimed that the Open University had failed'to 
reach its founders* objectives and had none of its own (Burgess, 1972). 
He wrote that it Ms Indeed becoming ^ University (British style), in 
that its objectives are swi f tl ^ becdml ng ever more vague and its 
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The net spreads; 1972 



Jan 



Feb 
Apr 
Jul 



Sep 



Oct 
Nov 



Dec 



Power shortages *threate^n OU functions 

Ma>Gr changes made in tutor i n^and cognse 1 li^g . 
arrangements ' ' * , y/ ^ 

36,1Q0 'Students. enrfenied,\ i nc] udi ng 20 ,^500 /n second 
cohort . / ' . " 

'.. , ^ . ' < • .. * 

North' Anoer i can potential explored by Perry 

Lord Crowther, first Chancel lor ,^ dies \ ^ 

Postrexperience courses. announced for 1973 

Younger- students' pi lot announced for 197^ 

Fowler talks. of combined CNAA-OU ^ National 
. Uhi vers i ty ' 

Lord Gardinfer appointed as second Chancellor 

I nternal f i rianci ^1. cri s i s causes , squeeze 

Rerl^ talks of continuing educati.on for a ml.llHon/ 
based on 0,U * 

Three US universities startTrials using OU materials 

Joi nt" teachi ng with polytechn i cs ^favoured/- 

Joint scheme with Milton Keynes College of Educatjon 
begi ns • * * ' 

Department* of Education and Science agrees to finance 
TV and radio ^studios on Walton Hall q^nipus 

^ Major market i n'^ agreement signed with Harper & Row 
for North America 

Harold Wilson^ Leader of the OppositioiT, visits the OU 

L BBC and OU agree to cont i nue^|^J^|||Eartnersh rp beyond 
1975 

Sales of £3^7,000 for 1972 * 





activities mdre and more self-justifying. (This) means that the 
University can avoid serious Judgment df i t;s- performance' . His 
article showe^J that people i nvblve^ - J n. setting up the AJn i v^i^si ty , 
frojn Harold^Wijson onwards, lacked clarity of objectives. He also 
criticised the teaching methods of the Uni vers i ty , saying that they 
were * infe\(i tab ly, subject -A^^ther tban learner-based. The Open 
Uni ver^i>tv , sai d B*ur,ge9« ,*was bound to operate in the el i ti St. a;:ademi c 
tradition, and would provide 'ornamental knowl^^ mainly to middle 
class- people' . It would nbt mitigate social Inequa.litys the. purpose 
••for which Burgess at least thought' it had been founded. 

-.A week later"; Martir^ Trow, Professor o'f Sociology at the U/i i ve rs i ty 
of California In Berkeley, sprang to defend the Open University In th 
same- journal (Trow, 1972). Trow,, who has a good understanding of 
British higher education, s.aid that he thought Burgess's verdict of 
failure was premature. He saw the,. Open University as having en^mous 
potential. as an institution of cont I nui ng adult education. Certainly,^ 
by itself it^opuld not hope to reduce appreciably social inequality, 
but as part of a movement for continuing education' It, could play a » 
very Important role. ' , — '""^^--^ 

- j|ir 

^he Uni versjjty 's Charter requires 1 1 ^o do more than -p rovl de under- 
graduate courses alone. At- least In harmony with Trow and with an eye 
to the professional and vocational education sector tjie University 
announced In April 19^72 that It would- be of ferl ng\^mal 1 selection of 
post-experience courses the. fol lowing^year-;. - Bourne, writing in the 
Guardian, saw this too as a spireading of the net, which It was (Bouwe, 
.1972a). 

-. ■ •• •■■> 

A .further spreading of the net ^j&s annpunced In July. For a, year 

.V J , - • ^ • ^ ■ 'N ' V ' ■ 

the University- had been. c6rrespondi ng with the Government about a 
second condition of continued Concise rvat.l v'e. support : that the University 
• ^hotjld expl'or^ its potenti|1 for younger students, namely those' between 
18 arfd 20 ye^s old'. Views within ;,the Uni versi ty Tanged widely-, from 
those who thought the Uni v^rsl-ty' sKoul d under no 'ci rcumstances al low 
Itself to be diverted by a ConserVat We^ Gove rnment from its social >arms 
■'of providing a secor>d chance' for adults (e.g. Wagner, 1972), to those 

believed tiiat If th^ money were made available the University should 
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welcome all comers, Incrtuding the younger students. Doubts were 



expressed about the suitability of t.he cpurses and the teaching 

..techniques for younger students , and about the capacity and motivation 

of younger students, wl tK or wl thout the A-level passes required 

•« . . . , 

for entrance to normal universi ties. Some- took the view that to take' 

younger students 'would bripg, the Open University Into direct compet i tj.oi^' 

with the other universities and polytechnics, with di re* consequences 

for future funding and part-time staff ing /eCrul tment. Ultimately, the 

University agree^d In July that d pilot p reject would begin in January 

197'* for 500 yodnger stuc|ents. The agreement was comment^ upon widely 

(e:g. Bourne, 1972b; Dixon, 1972; Hill, 1972; Hughes"', 197^>^acArthur 

and Binyon, 1^72; Venning, 1972a), the comments echcJi\a''^jT^i^^ 

views expressed Inside th6 University. 




. After the fall of the Labour Government in 1970 , Geralcf i-owler, 
* Minister of State for Higher Education in ihat Government, joined the^ 
University as Professor of Educational Administration. In July 1972, 
he proposed the amal giamat ion of the Council for National Academic 
Awards. (CNAA)-, the . body .whi ch validates and^wards^he degrees and 
diplomas gained In courses a't polytechnics, with the Open University. 
He saw the two as combining to make a National University (Venning, 
1972b). This Idea did not meet with acclaim eittier Inside the 
University or without. 

r 

The second year of summer schools passed by quite uneventfully, 
although the numberjof feclpols had l*n^creased to cater for the larger 
number of students and 'the new second-level courses (plus the 'Foundation 
•course In Technology). Press reports were .unl formly favourable (e,g. 
Bourne, '1972c; Cane, -1972; Holland, 1972) apart from recording a few 
•.critical comments from students. 

If 

In September, Lancaster University organised an International 
conference on higher education and Invited Perry to speak. What he 
saldnimay have sounded like science fiction to some: he proposed that 
•^the Open^^'Universlty might take care of the problems of obsolescent 
H skills and increased lei'siirfe''^ taking a ml 1 1 1 on adult students a year 
and teaching them on Its own television channel. Up to 1 jOOO courses 
would be available, designed to keep professionals up to/jate wlt.h- 
their professions , provide retraining for those whose skills had become 
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obsolescent or simply cater for those who wanted to fill their leisure by 

taking courses. The cost would be between £80 and £100 millions a year 

(Hartley, 1972a). He fftlmltted that' i t would be a gigantic gamble 

(MacArthur-, 1972a).. Alec Hartley, commenting In the Guardian (Hartley, 

1972b)., thought there would be many dl f f I cul t ies- i n persuading the 

academi c £stabl i shment to gq alotigy/lth such a scheme, but praised the 

Open University for 'lacking thc-t rad 1 1 lona 1 fear of change wh"l ch 

Inflicts other higher education institutions' a^d for being 'still 

very much a developing organism'. 

\ ■ • ■ • • . 

The new Chancellor of the University fol lowing* the death of Lord 

Crowther was to be Lord Gardiner, former Lord Chancellor in Wilson's 

cabinet, and a man with a fitie record of law reform. He soon announced 

that he would become a student of the UnTversity himself by taking one 

of its courses (Wilby, 1973). 

At about this time, the autumn of 1972, it became clear that the . 
UnTversity's financial controls had not been feeding'the r i ght , i nform- 
ation to spending ur;^its, |nd that there was a real danger that the 
University woUld end the triennium in December 1973 in deficit. An 
internal squee^^e was imposed, which caused a certain ajnount ot alarm 
In .spite of the many si.gns of success. The threatening situation 
brought about by the Conservative's' financial cuts for 1972 and 1973 • 
was brought home even to those who. bel,ieved that th» University had a 
charmed life. Posts were frozgTi, a few contracts not renewed, and 
people felt they would have to work a little harder to 'keep up, after 
what Perry himself called a 'year of grinding labour* (Perry, 1973)- 

• l-t wa§ encouraging, however, to know that in North America there 
were four un f ve rs i t i es planning to use the Open University's materials 
in pilot projects. Three actually started the trials in September or 
October, a^t the University of Houston in Texas, Rutgers University in 
New Jersey and the University of Maryland outside Washington, D.C. The 
fourth, in S'an Diego, had to abandon its plans. The Cagnegie Foundation 
granted a sum of $200\000 to the 'Col lege* Entrance ^Examination Board to 
evaluate, the projects, the 'eva 1 uat ion being carried out by .Educat iona 1 
Test ing. Service of New Jersey. If the Un i vers i ty ' s ma te r i a 1 s were 
going to ^e useful In North America, these projects would provide the 
evrdajjce, under impeccable but neutral auspi-ces. 
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The autumn also brought new evidence of the spreading net within 
ihe United Mnydom. After "muo^ di scuss ion, and planning, a Joint 
scheme began under which s.tudents at the Milton Keynes College of ^ 
Education, a small teachers' college a few miles from the University, 
coyld-be enrolled out of phase (starting in 'October) for Open 
courses at the Same time as being trained as teachers (Garwood, 1922)« 
After three years under the scheme, they would emerge from the College 
with a teaching certificate and needing only one further credit to 
obtain an Open B.A. As the scheme began, a number of other colleges 
of education were approaching the University with various schemes of 
collaboration, sof;ie of which were to bear fruit.' Equally importantly, ^ 
four polytechnics had proposed discussions (Bourne, 1972d; MacArthur, 
1972b; Venning, 1972c). Courses <mi ght be jointly planned and produced, 
Open University materials might become integral parts of courses 
leading to degrees and ceitificates elsewhere and other institutions' 
courses might be recognised for transfer. The prospect of the University 
becoming a catalyst in English higher education (although perhaps not 
in Scotland'.; was an exciting one. 

V 

A dyspeptic note was stru.cl<, and a flood of letters to the editor 
unleashed, by a part-time tutor for the Social Sciences Foundation, 
course, David Cohen. Cohen, in a THES article entitled 'A worm's 
eye view of the Open University experiment' (Cohen, 1972) filed a 
lengthy complaint. He queried his own qualifications to tutor the 
rpul ti-discipl inary Foundation course. He faulted the University on 
its admission policy and complained that it condescended towards its 
part-time tutors. He said the quality of the course material was poor. 
Sadly,. what he wrote sjjowed thaft. the University had failed to 
communicate its intentions clearly to one tutor at least. 

The Government's commitment to -the University was increased 
considerably by the announcement in November that in principle it had 
been agreed to fin^ce the building of new television and radio studios 
on the Walton Hall site. These were necessary to repi ace* the Alexandra 
Palace buildings, due to be returned to the Greater London Council, 
probably for demolition, in 19/7. The agreement was reached only after 
long negotiati^on and inquiry into other alternatives, such as usincf- 
studios already in existence. The cost was estimated to be £3"-^ millloi 
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Perry's negotiations In North America had taken some' time to 
complete, too, but In November a major marketing agreement--was 
signed with Harper & Row, .who became the University's so 1 ^..-ag^ t s ^ 
In the United States and Canada. Since the Initial order was foi 
21 ,000 books (Perry, 1973) It was perhaps surpi^slng that this event 
excited little press comment. Were the correspondents beginning to 
get used to , the big thinking of the) Open University? 

y ' 

Harold Wilson, writing books and In Opposition, came to sere how 
the 'University of the Air' was getting on. He visited a study 
centre to meet students, toured the campus and gave a lecture on 
constitutional differences between th6 Presidency of the United States 
and the Premiership of the United Kingdom, He noted «>that the O'pem 
Uni'^versity was among the few inventions of his th^t the Conservatives 
had not dismantled only to have to reconstl tute them later. 

Before the end of the year, the BBC and the Open University 
announced that they had agreed to continue their partnership beyond 
'the end of -the exUting contract in 1975- And the Marketing Division 
announced that the sales in 1972 had been over £3^7,000. Everyone 
was waiting for the real news, however, about how many students with 
advanced placement would graduate. 
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Business booms; 1973 



Almost unbelievably, the New Year began with no power shortages.. 
No less than 44,400 students started their courses, including 2,400 
on the new post-experience courses. 



} 

\ 



On January 11 1973 the award of degrees to 903 -candi dates was 
announced a press conference. In its first year of producing 
graduates, the University had gone 90% of the way towards the most 
pessimistic target of 1,000 out of 25,000 suggested a vear before in 
the TES (Maclure. 1971). Pict&res and stories about £ft^ graduates 
sobn spilled into the pages of the national and localpress. If the ^ 
•country needed any further indication that the^ Open University had 
a,};rived, it had it now. A Louis Harris poll showed that 44% of the 
United Kingdom said they knew about the University, up 13% over two 
years . ' 

As if to show that .the Conservatives knew a good horse to back 
when they say one. Mrs Margaret Thatclier. the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, came on an official visit a few days after the 
press conference. She showed great inter^st in all that was being done, 
but particularly in the science kit^ sent to students, ^he was a 
science graduate herself. 

When Perry's report for 1971 (not 1972) appeared in 1973, 't 
contained the first financial statement covering a period of teaching. 
For the first time,, costs per student, could be worked out, admittedly 
with considerable caution since 1971 was atypical in a number of ways. 
The figures were jvariously interpreted by the press, but the most 
popular view was 1hat the Open Un I vers i ty was cheaper than others. The 
Da i/Ty Express carried a headline on March 2 which read 'A <Jegree of 
economy: cut-price graduates from Open University'. The Daily Telegraph 
had a story by Izbicki headed 'Oper> University "best buy" for degrees' 
(Izbicki, 1973a).. Inside the University nobody treated the news very 

seriously. ' • . 

' -I 

'••The Open University was not -set up under the University Grants 
Comml tW, . t,he funding buffer between the Government and the universities 
t)iat hel^s^ioj^eserve the' autonomy of the latter. During 1973 the 
^xhande chm^X6 joLp that particular club, but the University decided It 

y 9o 
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Business booms: 1973 



Jarr 



Mar 



May 



Jun 



Jul 



Aug 
Sep^ 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



First 903 graduates acclaimed nationally 



Official visit to the OU by the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, Mrs Margaret Thatcher 

^^,^00 students start the year, including 2,^00 on * 
post-experience courses 

Cost figures show OU Is probably cheaper than other 
universities, sa^ newspapers 

Perry is invited to join the Committee of Vice^ 
Chancellors and Principals 

Jennie Lee lays the foundation stone for the library 

Libros McGraw-Hill de Mexico begins translation of 
Mathematics and Scilfence Foundation courses into Spanish, 
under licence from the OU^ j 

GrarfGStion ceremony for 600* televised for two hours on' / 
BBC^2 from Alexandra Palace 

Joint statement by OU and CNAA on collaboration with 
colleges of education 

Summer schools for 23,000 begin in 12 host un i^vers i t ies 

QES announces grar^t to' OU for £5*3' million cut 

from bi d 

First half sales of OU materials for 1973 over £^50,000 

Internal strife at OU over b^udgets reaches national 
press 



Japcin prize awarded for OU radio programme on early 
musical instruments 

OU agrees with four universities on joint production 
of biplogy course with Nuffield funds 

New proposals mooted for tutoring and counselling in 
1975 ^ 

OU rejects over half Its 1973 applicants; no room 



British Council organises 2-week seminar on OU for ' 
60 overseas educators ' 

Conservative Government announces major cuts in funds 
for education; PU bwlldlng programme further delayed 

Open University Students Assoc i at ion holds first 
'national conference 
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would be in its own Interest to delay entry, since *the club's rules 
and formulae for finance did not translate well to the University's 
unique case. Perry did accept an invitation to jo<n the Commi ttee of 
Vtce-Chancel Iprs'and Principals, however, and was elected chairman of' 
the sub-cotjmittee^ starting to examine transferability of crredit 
between British universities. His experience of a cred i t" system, in 
Scotland and at the Open University, would stand him in good stead, 
and^'the Opeh University's catalytic effect might be enhanced. 

Jennie Lee's contribution to the founding of the University was 
duly commemorated when she lay the foundation stone of the new library 
on a sunny day in May. 

•V- • • • 

V 

Business for the Open University was booming. Libros McGraw-Hill 
•de Mexico became Latin American agents for the learning materials and 
began translation of the Science and Mathematics Foundation courses 
into Spanish under licence from the University. Other agents were 
•appointed to, cover between them many other countries. The Marketing 
Division was predicting sales of at least £^50,000 in 1973- To be 
sure, "the profit on'£A50 ,000 would not add very much to the 1973 income, 
of over £10 milJion, drawn mainly from grants and student fees, but it .• 
seemed like -a so'und figure to expect after only two years' marl^ting. 

Euphoria reached a peak at the graduation ceremony held in June at 
Alexandra 'Palace, where 3000 ga^ered in the. Great Hall, ^ piece -of 
faded Victorian splendoCr'', for the presentation of over 600 graduates 
to the Chance-llor, Lord Gardiner (Jones, 1973). Honorary degrees were 
awarded to a'number of those involved in. the early days of planning, • 
including Jennie Lee, Peter Venables, Michael Young and Jane Drew, the 
architect of most- of the Walton Hall buildj^ngs. The ceremony was 
televised live in colour on BBC-2 on a -Saturday afternoon, occupying 
two hours of near-prime 'time. This was certainly one of those occasions 
when British pomp and ci rcumstance make for marvellous publicity. A few 
objected to the gowns and other regal ia'lind turned up without; presuma'b 
some others stayed away. ^ 

During the first half of 1973 the proposals of the James report on 
teacher training and the subsequent White Paper were discussed widely, 
particularly the proposal for a tv|p-year Diploma of Higher Education and 
for in-service training of teachers on a regu*lar basis. The role^ of 



the universities, the Council for National Academic Awards (and , 
tJ^roJgh It the polytechnics), the colleges of education and the ^ 
Open University were examined closely In relation to the proposals. 
In July, the" CNAA and the University made a joint policy statement 
on collaboration with colleges of education. ^This was a further 
indication of the possible widening of the Univefsity^s sphere of 
influence. 

• ; • • 7 

Summer school* business was brisk too (Gosling, 1973; Vaughan , 

♦ 

aad Hill, 1973). No fewer th\an 23 ,000 students were to be catered|^ 

fpr in 12 host universities, complexity of this exercise 

loglstlcally spefilking was unbelievable, and not surprisingly some 

hard thinking had been going on Inside the University about what 

would happen as wore and more courses needing summer schools became 

ready for presentation. Discipline schools, as' opposed to schools 

for students on a. single course offered some relief. 

\ * 

Ln the United States, the three pilot schemes had had a good year 
and plans were being laid to expand the number of coursess^avai lable as 
from October. Some modi fi cat i'ons would be made to the ways in which- 
the Open University's materials were used (Zwicky*^ 1973)- 

Underlying the Alexandra Palace graduation euphoria was a very 
uneasy feeling, however, concealed from the public but certainly felt 
r4>y many of the senior ^staff . In July 1972 the University had su^jmitted 
'^ts bid for funds for the trienni um 197^-76- By mid-July 1973 no word 
had come from the Department of Education ^nd Science about the level 
of grant for that period. The UniVersity^s Planning Board was unable 
to recommend d^lbcations without knowing what the level of funding would 

be; it's meetings jn the spring and summer had an unreal quality as r 

I 

members discussed principles and policies but not action. Would the 
grant be far below what the University had asked for, and if so how would 
•development in the new triennium be restricted? 

At last the University got its reply: the grant would be £5.3 million 

r 

beiowi^hat had been bid for (£38.9 million for the three years). This was 
a severe blow. Coupled to the financial limit was ohe of student numbers 
undergraduates were not expected to exceed 42,000, excl ud i ng those in the 
the younger students pilot project and 0/ course post-experience students 
The University would no^ be expected to take more than 600 postgraduate 
students by 1976, nor offer more than 65 fuH credits or their equivalent 



by that date. Post-exper 1 ence ^i|jrse development ^wais limited to four 
or five per vear.. - As. the THES '"(3 Aug 1973) ^aid, the University budget 
Jrt^heen tnimmed, which meant^'it had obviously arrived' as a university. 

The knowledge that other un i vers i't 1 es were feeling the pinch too 
was not of iiiuch comfort, particularly in view of the fact that many of, 

* 

lem had empty student places while the Open University had a long 

w^tlng list. Nor was It of much comfort to hear in^August that the ^ 

sal^ target of £^50,00.0 in 1973 had been reached, already (Jackson, 1973a) 

What -Wi^s now. requi red, however, was a quick allocation of the meagre new 

funds ^o that deV|fclopjpent in 197^ could go ahead. That speedy action , 

turned out to be Impossible. 

i * - ' Jl 

I • . ■ ^ . 

^ Man^l people were awciy from the Un i ve rs i ty in August, either in 
summer schools or on holiday. A small, team worked on proposals for 
allocating the "new money for .1-97^, and brought these to an all-day 
''meeting of the Planning Board on September 18. By early evening the 
\Board's exhausted members had hamme/ed out a scheme, ope which fostered 
[^development most In Science and Technology, the faculties producing 

course?- at slower rates than the others and therefore furthest from their 
targets for second 'and third level courses Educat iona 1 Studies, also 
behind in its progr*amme, came next, then Arts an'd Social Sciences, with 
Mathematics getting nothing. The total allocation of new funds 
^ailable to faculties was only in the region of £1 00 ,000, for 197^, the 
rejsT having been already al loca.ted elsewhere in the University. 



To the astonishment of many staff, ten days after the Pl,anning 
Board's meeting a letter appeared in the THES declaring the Social . 
Science faculty's intention' to stop work. on DlOl , the new social science 
Foundation course, until the Board changed its allocation. The faculty's 

members felt that the addition of four new staff in Science and the 

I ' \ 
same in Technology was likely to bias the University too much towards 

the 'science' ride, as opposed to the 'arts' side.' The THES carried 

an editorial headed 'Ill-judged decision by the Open University' 

( THES 28 Sep 1973),^ which supported the social scientists, and Izbickl 

wrote In the Dai ly Telegraph under the headline 'Open University dons 

"strike" in staffing" row' (Izbickl, 1973b). ... 

Feelings ran higfi inside the University. The Dean of Science, 
Michael Pentz, wrote a strong reply in the THES . ^Before leaving on a 



further ^v 1 5.1 1 to the United States, Perry asked the Social Sciences 

facul ty "to wi thdraw I/ts ^decision. On October |6 a stormy meet i ng of 

Senate, after lengthy (discussion, by a narrow vote referred back the 

Planning Board's recommendation's* Senate also demanded, as a safety 

. measure,/ that a11ocatix)n5 should not be made for more than a year 

^ahead. This meant that It would be mot^e .dj f f i cul t to get good staff, 

on such short contracts, bgt the majority in Senate wished to retain - 

♦ 

some fX^ibirity In the University's plans for the triennium. 

I ■ ■ ■ . ' 

Over the next two months a compromise was found, and at the December 

Senate meeting faculties agreed to bury their differences, at least for 

the time being ( Open House , 19 Dec 1973). A formula was used for 197^> 

and various study groups set up to examij?f^, the Issues over which there 

had been so much fuss. ^ 



While this internal dispute raged, pleasanter things were happening 
ou4rside. A radio programme prepared for one of the Arts faculty courses 
and dealing with early musical Instruments was awarded the Japan Prize. 
In October, the Open University agreed with four other universities to 
enter upon joint production of a biology course, for use In all five 
universities; the Nuffield Foundation made a handsome grant for the 
purpose, with the possibility of more to follow. To meet %ome of the 
wide demand for Information about the^ Open University s functioning, the 
British Council organised in November a 2--week seminar for over 60 Over- 
seas educators, mainly from universities. It was^held at Walton Hal] 
and Alexandra Palace and was staffed by the University and the BBC. 

A committee charged with reviewing the tutoring and counselling 
arrangements In the regions came up with new proposals for 1975 (Chase, 
1973a). OpiTilon was somewhat divided in the Unl vers i ty ^ove r the 
question of how to provide face-to-face tutorial help, or indeed whether 
.t was necessary to the extent some students wished. Counselling 
-.#ervl ces , too, came in for their share of criticism from staff and 
students. The University reaf f i rmed - 1 ts commitment to teaching at a 
distan<)e and the proposals were sent round 1 f s boards and committees 
for dl scuss ion* 




During the autunftn it was announced that the University would be 
rejecting, for the first time, more than ^alf the applicants for the 



follov/lng year" (Chase, 1973b; f Utcher^ . 1973) , With the total limited 

by the Government to 42,000 no other action was possible. There was 

* . 

no ropm. 

\ The surplus of applicants did nothing to please some. Michael 
IrwJn, in an article entitled 'An academic cuckoo in. the nest'' in the 
New Statesman , criticised strongly the nature of the education being 
offered- by the Un 1 versl ty (I rwi n , 1?73).. He said tl^at the impersonal 
teaching methods used by the University could not permit it to do 
more than mak,6 the best of a bad job, with the s^tudent workingMn 
isolation 'primed by letter and machine'. He considered that 
'concentration', of personal 'contact and subject matter, lay at the 
heart of university teaching at its best. The diffuse courses of the 
Open University (he chose the Arts Foundation course as ati example) 
together with its six or seven year study period for a degree, 
militated against such teaching. 

The Government found' itself faced with growing economic crisis 
in December. It had earlier announced a national moratorium oh 
building which delayed stil] further new structures such as the 
Science and Technology block.- -The Chancellor of the Exchequer now " 
announced major cuts in public expenditure, including funds for 
education. No details were available of the implications for the 
University's trienni'al budget, and anot\er period of anxjous waiting 

began for the staff, particularly those on coatracts. 

\ \ 

In spite of the uncertain economic clin^te, there was one further 

sign of booming business for the University irK December. The Open 

UnlversKy Students' Association held its f i rst\at iona 1 conferejsce at 

Leeds University, where 250 reip/esented its 1 0 ,000 .members . The 

sessions did not attract much /attent ion in the press\except for those 

/ ■ ■ \ 

proposing that a medical facvdl ty, shoul d be started! Mr<^hael Parkin 

reported on them in the GuarVi an (Parkin, 1973). ' ^ \ 

Yet another attack, wTdely reported in the press (e.g. Fatrhall, 
1973; Bpnford, 1973), how cane from the Left. Michael Pol 1 ard , \^l 1 1 ng 
• In Teachers Worl d , claimed that as an expeTiment in democratising 
education the Open University had proved to be rather less effective 
than the trade unions' or the cooperative Movement's own education sche 
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Pol lard said he had surveyed 50 ,000 employees Jn d large bompany, to 
find that only 30 were^taklng courses and only two of thos* were 
dolfig courses not directly related to their work^ They were all ^ 
white collar workers, according to Pollard, It was this vocational 
orientation of many of the students, Including the teachers, that 
he decried. He proposed that the University should take positive 
steps to di sct\|^l nate In favour of the genuine 'second-chance' 
cases (Pol lard; ^9J3) • ■ " ' . '> 

Thus the end of 1973 arrived accompanied by a hectic spate of 
Examination bo*ard meetings and preparations for the new intake of 
students starting In 1975- The mood In the University at that 
time was a mixture of Incurable optimism and ml 1 d* scept I cl sm* Could 
the University ever attain Its ^oals? 



r 
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Year of uncertainty: 197^ 



^ If the University ^1^*^16^ a moral e - booster , it was surely . 
available in January whejj^itjwas learned that no fewer than 3i500 
students had obtai ned Sufficient credi ts (including credit 
exemptions) for a pa^s degree, and 170 enough for an honours degree 
(Hplland, 197^; Izblcki , 197^. These figures exceeded earlier 
estimates wltjiln the University, and made the glci^y forecast of 
the editor of the TES look decidedly obsolete. Staff talked of the 
figure rising to 5 ,000 or even 7^000 a year, counting both pass and 
honours graduates. Press coverage of the announcement was magnificent: 
there was a national press and television conference in London and 
simultaneous regional press and conferences In 12 other centres', all 
complete with new graduate?. The BBC ' s ' f|at iorlal television news 
carried an item about the graduates ,. as q|| d all the national newspapers 
except the Sun . No fewer than 18 local BBC radio stations carried 
stories. Earlier in the week the well-known documentary series on 
BBC-'2, Horizon*, had included a 50-minute programme on the University 
< Open House 30 Jan '197^). ' ^' ' . ■ 



All this publicity was good for. business and applications came In 
faster than ever before, reaching 15,000 before the end of January. 
Over ^6,000 students start^'H the yea/'s studies, including those taking'- 
post-experience courses. Thi, Open University formal 1% opened a North 
Ame-r i can -of f i ce in New York, in addrtion to continuing its commercial 
contract with Harper e/^Row, the publishers. The increase in the 

number of courses available meant that .regular broadcasts before 

"J 

breakfast on weekdays and weekends became necessary on both television 
and radio. The annual January Louis Harris poll indicated that now 
of the Un i ted* Ki ngdom population said they knew something of the 
University. 




Fig. 2.6 Percent.age of United Kingdom 
poijulation aware of -Open University 
(Data source: ^Saiflme. 13 Feb 197^) 



Year of uncertainty: 197^ 



Jan 



Feb 

_ Mar 

Apr- 
May 



Jun 



IN 



•Aug 
Sep 



.3,j00 get pass degrees (6 credits); 170 honours 
graduates (JB credits) 

bvef. 46,000 Students start the year ' 

; . ■ 

OU opens North American office In New York . 
■• ' " * • ... . 

Increase In courses available requires regular 
broadcast* beforfe breakfes't/on TV and radio 

^atlenal jeconDmic arid Industrial crisis tlireatens OUj^ 

louis HarYls poll: 5^^ of United Kingdom pppulation 
say thev-know of the OU , . . * 

Serrate approves new *tutorlng and counselling scheme 

Labour: returned ^o powee; OU waits for funding 
ve.r/a?cV' ' ' y. , . . 

Unlvi^rsity changes (again) to new Internal structure 



Appl icati;<ins.. for entry next year reach , record level 

ments in 1975 



t ijians.. fo 
of ove/jJ7?ft^^i* 



OU presses ;for funds to increase 
and 1976; ■ Government ^cautious in^ace. of cuts 
elsewhere 



More TV time for.OU crltltlsed 
' Perry knighted 

Mr;' Reg Prentice; Secretary of State for Education 
and Science, visits the University 

Report* on Amet^i can experiment favourable to OU 

>Senate agrees new academic TO-yearplan for under- 
graduate Qburses « - 

Applications close ?t 52,537 for 1975 entry 

.'Prentice announces increase in funding to allow 
' * 20^.0.00' to lifter In J975 ' . ' ^ 

' tV.2 ml 11 i on.*grant for new Science and Jechnology 
bul Iding 

^ ■ ■ . / ' " . 

* LevaJ. of new funding becomes known; morale improves 



e improve; 
•thelVsH 



. Sir Peter Vertables-, formerly cjialrman of the 1^8*^69 
"planning Comm^tee and latterly Pro-Vi.cerCharrde 1 lor , 
retired ^ T • 




Business was also becoml ng. more' anjl more dl f f I cuVt . J:o conduct, 
however, as the Conservative Government continued Its confrontation 
with the trade unions. A state of national emergency was declared. 
^Restrictions were placed pn the use of electrl cl ty>. A three-day ' 
working we^k was Introduced. The consequences for t'heVUnI vers 1 ty 
Were .severe , as Indeed' they were for many others. The \/lce-Chancel;lor 
and his ac^vlsers seriously considered delaying the start of ^he *^ 
. • a&adenrh: 'year, which would have had many unavoidable and undesirable 
impl icatlons, such as' the rescheduling of'l2J30 broadcasts (Jackson, 
197^4). Parts of the Universi>t;y operated in semi -darkness ^nd without 
heating for two days a' week. The working day was shortened to take . 
Into acco.unt the fact'that in Jiinuary it is dark >n Englaad by 3-30 p.m. 
or a little after. Only through valiant efforts'did the first mailings 
of foundation course units go out on time in January, then to be" 
delayed in some cases by the d i f f-i cul t i es the Post Qffice was having. 
Some 25,000 home experiment kits were despatched on schedule by road 
(Sesame J an/ Feb 197^),. The University's printers, companies dp and 
down the country hit by the three-day week,. did their best to delivel* 
- units on time. ^Second and thi rd level courses were the ^ones delayed 
-most. The computer's schedule slipped more; and more, until at one 
stage it was nearly.a week beh i nd . " 'T^ Vi ce-Ch§nce 1 lor had -to write 
\o students warning them*that the' Unl'^^^Wfty ' s tightjy scheduled 
operations were ve-ry much' threatened by thk national crisis. (His 
letter wa5 published in the T£S . ) The Open Forum programmes, on. 
television and radio, became an invaluable channel for keeping 
students informed just as they had ..beer:>i n the postal strike of 1971. 

The University had -become accustomed to attacks from the Left, 
accusing it of not meeting the Left's objectives for it, but it was a 
little depressing to read a sober but critical article by Michael Dixqn 
in the Financial Tiroes in early February (Dixon, 197^a). Dixon 
suggested that th^ Univefslty's pubTic rel at iorj^f fleers did not enjoy 
being remi nded^'^TO't it had already disapp6'5?ed three of the major 
expectations held of it. He listed these. First, some enthusiasts 
'had hoped that the Open, Uni ve rs i ty would produce a' technical revolution 
In- teaching at th^ higher levels. Second, it had been hoped that the 
University would produce graduate/at an" extremely low unit cost to the 
* country. Third, iabour. party enthusiasts at le^st had expected that 
there were big^ reserves of working-class people who^|puld leap at a 
second chanc^o take a degree; if these reserves existed, the Open 



University had 'failed to tap them. Dixon conslder.ed that 4f tlie 
'Unlyersl^ continued on its pres«nt course, it might have to accept' 
a- role as 'just one element of thau^neral higher education system' ' 
rather t*an Niedomi n^ ' the electronic conqueror of Oxbridge'. He 
"claimed that its future wait probab ly' under threat, with policy 
makers already comparing it with Concorde. It had 'the disadvantage' 
of representing less already committed capital investment than a 
cor/entlonal university. Conventional clam6ur for' expansion and for 
morie 'state finance -could prOrrlpV some government of the future to 
ordefS-ts death. After all' the Open's trials and labours, that 

• » 

would be a pi ty. ' ^ 

■i 

Against this 'background of unCertai nty^meet 1 ngs of the Planning 
Board were restrained. Following the autumn debate over resource 
ariocatlon, a fulKseaJe reappraisal of academic policy was being 
undertaken by a speci al ^:omrai ttee ;^and the-Board needed to know the 

, new academic policy before it could plan very far ahead. Members of 
the Board^also heard the way in which the economic crisis was hitting 
other universal ties: no new posts were -being advertised, in some cases 

^ vacancies were not being fillled, and at least one report came in of a 
university asking senipr stafV\to consider retiring early. It became 
clear that the Government wQuld eVert financial pres^r^ by removing 
the guarantee of supp leme^ptary grants to cover inflation in SeveraP 
sectors of expenditure. * 

In February, the outlook was extremely bad, fi'nancially speaking. 
If the same, rule about grants to cover inflation were applied to the 
•Open University, there was every chance that a major deficit, running 
into millions of pounds, would be incurred in 1975 and an even larger 
one in 1976. The figures were based on the assumption that i nf 1 ati oq 
would run at ^0% per annum or even higher. 

After long discussion, the University's General Purposes Committee 
decided t^tat there should be a temporary but complete my^atorium on 
'appointments. Including the ones oveK which there had been so much 
battle in 1973 and Including the renewal of contracts. The moratorium 
• was to last two weeks, until a hieeting of the CpuntJ 1 wh 1 ch , as the 
employer, would have to decide whether or not it sl^yld continue. 



T 
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There U no doubt that the moratoirl urn created considerable alarm 
and despondency.. Various bodies In' the University reacted vigonously, 
sending resolutions to the Copndl meeting calling for no staffing 
cuts to be made and for action to be taken to persuade the Government 
to adopt a positive attitude towards the University's needs and exempt 
it from the deflationary programme. Co^^fncir In fact decided to lift 
the moratorium selectively, pending the outcome of the General 
Election. 



The March Senate was conducted In subdued mood. The VI ce- 

\ 

Chancellor could tell his colleagues nothing precisely about the effects 
of Government stringency on the triennial grant. The return of Gerald 
Fowler, Professor of Educational Administration, to Parliament and to 
be Minister of State for Higher Education, with Geoffrey Edge, Lecturer 
in Geography, as his Parliamentary Private Secretary, reduced the size 
of Senate by two but did not help to reduce the feeling of uncertainty. 
The meeting quietly reached agreement on a revised tutoring and 
counselling scheme, which made one persoh- d joint tutor-counsellor at 
Foundation level, but kept the roles separate for higher level courses. 
The scheme's Introduction was postponed to 1976. 

In April, the Un-lverslty changed to a new Internal structure, for 
the second time In. Its short history. Adjustments were made to create 
some new committees and abolish old ones which no longer seemed to^ 
serve a purpose. The Planning Board, responsible for the difficult , 
.decision^ abouTyvhat to recommend financially to Senate and Council, 
continued much as before. The Vl ce-Chance 1 1 or took back the academic 
helm by Jb'fecoming chairman of a new Academic Boar^i. , 

With the Labour party back In power, the University's chances o|F 
renegotiating Its triennial grant seemed reasonable In spite of the 
unfavourable economic climate, as Peter WIlby reported In the Observer 
(Wllby, 197^). It was poss I ble' that, the difficulties foreseen for 1975 
■and 1976 might be avoided. A record number of applications pave the 
University authorities new heart: by early May the number had risen to 
over ^3, 000, more than In any year Including the first. It seemed. well 
worth asking the Labour Government whether It would allow the University 
to expand beyond ^2,000 students, thereby lowering at a stroke the cost 
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per student even if the total outlay was increased slightly. On the 
ot^ier han^, nobody In the University knew details of the negotiations 
going on between the Treasury and the Department of Education and 
Science. Nobody was in a position to relieve the uncertainty* 

In late-flay, a debate in the House of Lords followed hard on .the 
heels of the^Uni vers i ty ' s official request to the Department of 
Education and Science for a review of the triennial grant. The 
University fsked for funds to permit 20>000 students to enter in 1^75 
and a further 25,000 in 1976^ and to provide for more post-experience 
courses. It also asked for grants to cover inflation, which appeared 
likely to erode the purchasing power of the University's income by 
about 15% per year. In the House, Lord Gainsworthy, speaking for 
the Government, pointed out that the iJniversity was asking for 
additional sums at a time of economic difficulty when other institutional 
of higher education were facing cuts (Wood, 197M- He recognised, 
however, that the break-down of the University's expenditure was 
significantly different from that of other universities, therefore he 
had consented to the review. He also made it clear that Labour principles 
encompassed full support of the University. Many other peers comme'n ted 
favourably on the University's achievement, among them being Lady Lee 
and Lord Gardiner. 

Whi'le the political and financial debates proceeded , the University 
came in for some sharp criticism from educationists who y:hought that it 
should not get increased air time (Walker, 197M • At a colloquium 
organised by the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, a non-aligned 
pressure group, the wastj^f ul ness of open-circuit broadcasting of 
television in higher education was Gont rastecj^ wi th close-circuit and ^ 
cable-borne television. Doubtless some of the speakers were thinking 
of the University's third- and fourth-level courses, many of which 
have only a few hundred stu^nts*. - ^ * • 

In June, three encouraging events occurred. The \/i ce-^Chance 1 lor 
• was knighted. The Secretary of State for Education and Science, Mr. Reg 
Prentice, visite/zKthe Milton Keynes campus. And a report was released 
indicating a^uccessful outcome for the Open University of the 12-month 
experiment at three American universities in using its materials. Sir 
Walter Perry, as he now became^, told his staff that the honour was in 
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recognition of q!1 their efforts. Mr. Prentice said that he was 
'delighted to learn how ^he. Un 1 ve rs I ty Is run and to see how 
skilfully and efffectlvely It makes Its distinctive contributions to . 
higher education'. The American report showed that all three 
-universities had decided to continue using the University's courses^ 
even though some of their students had found the standard too Wgh. 

» 

Against such cheerful news lay the leaden weight of the University's 
need to take decisions without having yet the Information It wanted. ;^ 
The June Planning Board was told that Septenpber 20 was the ..latest 
"date for deciding whether to admit 20,000 In 1975, Instead of 14,000. ^ 
The posslbl 1 Ity of a large deficit In 1976 still loomed, since there 
had been no reply from the Department of Education and Science. 
Applications for 1975 were climbing steadily - In fact they reached 
52,537 by the closing date, July 3. 

On July ^27senate agreed a new academic 10-year plan, following 
the re-appralsal of academic policy. As a coro|^ry to the plan, 
which covered the undergraduate courses, a move was^made to review i0 
-^Afh^ University's prcvl s iojy fo r courses in other areas. With its 
undergraduate programme consolidated, the University might poise 
itself for a second great leap forward In" the continuing education 
area - if money could be found. 



The first real »hi'nt that the minority Labour Gov^rnfipent intended 
to do more than praise the University came on July 6, when Mr. Prentice 
announced in the House of Commins that more money would be made 
available to allow 6,000 more students to enter in 1975- Fletcher (1974) 
gave a factual report in the Daily Telegraph . Dixon (1974b), writing 
in the Financial Times, noted that Mr. Prentice had 'disappointed the ' 
University's hopes of a further increase of 25,000 new stgdents' in 
1976. He' thoUfght that this suggested that the Departmer^t ^f Education-, 
and Science remai ned 'doubtful about the large-scale expansion of th^ ^ 
Open'.. He said that the high drop-out rate among the University's 
students at later stages was causing concern. Devlin (1^74), in the 
Times, thought that Mr. Prentice had been Influenced by the University's 
success with students wittiout educational qualifications. Cane (1974), 
reporting in the THES , saw the announcement as the successful outcome 
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of an intensive car^algn by the Vice-Chancellor and Lady Lee, among 
others. He said yfiat 1 1 was bel ieved that Harold Wjlson had taken . 
a personal hand in, the matter\ Cane's article was accompanied by 
a cartoon in which Harold WlMon, as 01 i veY*Twi st , holds out a 
owl towards Re§ Prentice, as Mr. Squeers. Mr. Squeers is urged on 
by Jennie Lee, /as Mrs. Squeers, who says, 'He looks a likely lad - 
give him some 'more'. In the background, other lads (cabinet 
ministers or academics?) look on. 

The neHt piece of encouragement came at the end of July. The 
moratorium jbn building was lifted and the University received the 
green light) for construction of t;jpe Vong-^awai ted Science and 
Technology jbuW di ng at a cost of £1.2 million/ Since this sum was 
nearly lO^jof the £13 mi 1 1 ibn- released for university buildings 
throughout 
wel 1 pleased. 



the \yp)\ted Kingdom, the University could feel relatively 



In sp'ite of the Parliamentary announcement in early July, the 
University did not know how much more money was to come its way, nor 
whether its bid to cover i nf 1 at ion woul d be met. That news did not 
come through for another two months , but when it did, the Uni versl ty 
was apparently well off, at least when compared with other 
universities. At the September Planning Board the new monies for 
1975 were distributed fairly equitably and a feeling of renewed 
strength was abroad. 

A few days later,' Harold Wilson announced that there would be an 
election'on October 10. The University's future wp thus placed in 
jeopardy yet again, although most staff felt that the Conservatives 
or a Conservative-Liberal coalition would not be likely to go back 
on the new allocations if Labour failed to return to power. All tjne 
sail, there were those who recalled silmilar optimi^sm in 1970, and the 
opinion polls had been wrong too often for anyone to\be confident of 
a clear Labour vlttory. The possibility of another hard winter of 
strikes and shortages was daunting. 

i 

Amid the renewed uncertainty. Sir Peter Venables retired as 
Chairman of Council and Pro-Vice Chancellor. His place was taken by 
Sir Frederick Warner, a distinguished engineer, but soon after he 
was asked to serve the University again by taking' the chair of a 



special committee set up to examine policy in 4:he. continuing 
education (post-experience) field, Into which the University now 
considered it might move with greater speed. 

I 

In the event, the Labour Party won the election. Soon after, 
news of supplementary grants towards covering Inflation in 1975"76 
reached the University. Staff ended the year of uncertainty 
feeling that although there were many internal problems to be dealt 
with the University's future was assured for the next two, years. 
Who could expect to see much further ahead in such difficult' r 
economic times? / 

During its first ftve years, the University faced scathing 
criticism, flnaffcial starvatiofi and political extinction. Its 
successes in this short period were numerous enough to guarantee an 
-^^^aparently .permanent place in British higher education. It continued 
to ^row in spite of national crises and ' the /general <?utback in na^tional 
spending. on education. Nobody could|call the climate sub-tropical, 
but at le^^t it^was not arctic. ^ 



Consol idatlon: 1975 

The year began with the publication of further heartening evidence 
that Maclure's 1971 prediction that only 1,000 of the original 
students would graduate had been too pessimistic. No %wer than 
5,300 students graduated, and Per ry fe 1 t confident enough .to suggest 
that 60% of the first cohort might get degrees In due course, even 
taking into account the drop-out rate (Gibb, 1975a). At about the 
same tirDe it was revealed that the University had- received 14,000 
applications before the opening date for 1976 applications, an. 
extremely encouraging start. The THES carried a report that the 
European Cultural Foundation had decided to study the| Open Univers.lty 
as one ef several mpdels to be included in a survey of how European 
countries had responded to the growing demand for post-secondary 
education (Cane, 1975)- In The Bookseller , ^n article appeared, 
written by a prominent bookseller, urging other booksel lers to, stock 
Open University texts (Pattison, 1975)- 

These were external indications of continued interest in the 
Open Uni'versity. Inside, some discontent brewed. The burden of course 
writing, heavy for five years and more, had allowed little time for 
academics to keep up with their research. Nor had the. University been 
able to provide the right physical facilities. The erection of the 
Science and Technology bui-lding had been postponed several times; ^ 
staff were obliged to travel lar^ie distances to use the ''I i brar i es and 
laboratories of other universities. What would lack of research do to 
their promotion prospects and their chances of getting jobs in other 
universities Jf they wished to move? The matter came to a head after 
a survey of staff opinions by the OU Association of Unlversi^ty Teachers, 
the results of which reached the press (Gibb, 1975b). The're were also 
.rumours going about that th^ Un i vers i ty was being discriminated against 
in the Research Councils and elsewhere. The fact that the Planning 
BOBi^'^ad allocated additional funds for research at its meetings in 
late 197^ did little to alleviate the situation, which the University 
was forced to take 'seriously, as we shall see. 

Exterriial relations with other universities superficially received 
a new boost whe^n the United Kingdom Committee of Vi ce-'Chancel^lors and 
Principals commended an exchange scheme for academic staff^ between 
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Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



Jun 



Jul 
Aug 



Sept 
Oct 



5,300 mqre graduate; Pefry predicts -60% success for first 
cohort \ 

Rev^ealed that 14,00Q applications were In before opening 
davt 1 n December 



Academic iftaff complain of lack of research facMitles 

Booksellers urged by bookseller to stock OU texts 

European Cultural Foundation decides to study OU model 

J nter-uni vers 1 ty academic staff exchange scheme with OU 
commended by UK Committee of Vi cQ-Chance 1 lors and Principals 

Remote .bl ackboard invention by OU technologists announced 

£100,000 consultancy deal with Free Untverslty of Iran 

OU Council calls for support for OU research 

Senate envisages 75»000 undergraduates as target 

Rumour that fees paid by students will be increased 

OU and Lancaster University agree scheme for transferring 
credits t 

Venables Committee on Continiiipg Education begins review 

Marketing figures for 1974 show sales of £481,000 

c 

OU submits statement to Anna.n Commi ttjee on Broadcasting 
urging more air time for education 

Internal conflict over Iranian deal - 

Triennial submission sent to DES requesting £80 million for 
1977-79 

Budget crisis due to inf}ation/£i"-Umi 1 1 ion shortfall 1975 
Tape-recorders no longer to be supplied to students 
Increased funds for research and evaluation- * 

s » 

Record total of over 52,500 applicants for 1976 

i^avin report published on OU academic staff ing> 

Credit transfer scheme not taken up by other universities, 
but signs that' polytechni cs are taking OU students 

Vice-Chancellor goes on study leave to write history of. OU 

OU obliged to raise fees from £25 to £40 per credit 



theOpen University and other universities (Gibb, 1975c). .This 
provided for secondment in ordeK that academi cs -f rem el*feewhere 
c6uld learn about OU production methods and contribute to the 
courses, and that OU academics could return tei|porar,i ly to a 
ijbre conventional environment with their new expertiW. At the 
student level, there was talk of transferability of ;credit between 
Lancaster University and the OU , but nothing was settled yet 
(GIbb,* 1975d). 



In February, an attack on the University's teachirvg approach 
was 1 agnched by/ two former members of the Institute of Educational 
Technology's Institutional research staff (Harris and Holmes, 1975). 
Writing in the TES, under the tittle 'Open to Martha, closed to Mary', 
Dave Harris and'John Holmes referred to a passage in Crowther's 
inaugural address as. Chance 1 lor in 1969". 

'One (view) regards the individual human mind as a 
vessel of varying capacity into which i t i s to be poured 
as much as i t wl 1 1 hold of the knowledge and experience 
by which human society Lives and moves. This is the 
Martha of education -- and we shall have plenty of these 
tasks to perform. But the Mary regaVds the human mind 
as a fire that has to be set alight and blown with the 
divine efflatus. That we also t^ke as our ambition.' 

Harris and" Holmes took the view that 'the Martha' had come to 
dominate the activities of the Open University, and blamed the 
educat ionarl technologists. The cartoon accompanying the article 
showed two students with jugs as heads'. Into which was pouring ai soup 
containing' al phanumeri^c symbols. They alleged that the success of the 
University had to be held in doubt, since the kind of education it 
provided was ' far f rom be i ng des i rable i n pract i ce' . . I n part i cu i ar , 
Harris arid Holmes felt that the Uni ve rs I ty did not provide in its 
course design for dialogue, and that its assignment system received 
too much emphasis. They expressed disappointment that the very nature 
of th^ University seemed to 'exclude the long-awaited mass success of 
•working-class students'. # \ ^ • 

Such an attack from a possibly ill-informed outsider would not. 
have been surprising; indeed, we have mentioned several in earlier 
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chapters. Harris l<ad sat as an observer In several course, teams, 
however, and Holmes had had contact with large numbers of students 
as »n Interviewer, admittedly of drop-outs. The article was quite 
mistaken In asserting that the teaching system failed to recognise 
what students as. Individuals bring to the educational experience they 
decided to undergo. 'Anyone who has spent time at summer school or In 
study centres or at home with Open University students will recognise 
that Harris and Holmes car I catured' the University when they w%te; 
'The new Ivory tower at Milton Keynes simply dispenses knowledge to 
all, using principles which, see students' evefryday lives as producing 
only "noise" in the system' What was strangest of all about the 
article was that while it attacked rational approaches to course 
design, it did so orfflhe basis of rational argument. 

The urge in the On i vers! ty Sfto increase dialo^tie ih spjte of 
the problems of students' in getting to study centres was manifested 
in the invention In 1975 of-a remot^b lackboagd by two members of 
the Faculty of Techjiolpgy. Th i,s device enables students to look at 
diagrams, graphs and formulae drawn by -tutors at the same time af. 
talking with them. The pictures appear on an ordinary television 
se^, and aire transmitted over the normal telephone lines. The 
device makes use .of a pen and sketch pad which are wired so that' the 
changing position of the pen as it moves across the pad is coded into 
a series of sounds. These are t ransmi tted' and received by ordinary 
telephone handsets placed in a special box. An attachment at the 1 
receiving end decodes the bounds into positions on the television 
screen. The cost of producihg several hundred sets was expected to 
be around £5P''6o each, the inventors declared. The sets would be 
particularly useful for h i gher'\eveP courses , for which students 
were Q^t^p scattered very thi nly 'across the country. Travel costs 
we r^ going up faster than the costs of electronic communication, 
according to the Dean of Technology. 



/ 
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In March, the University announced its first large scale 
consultancy contract -- with the Free Un i vers 1 ty of Iran (FUl). The 
FUl is being set up along the lines of th^ Open University, with 
adaptations to meet the country's speci f i c\needs . The contract, for 
about £100,t)00, provided for the training of FUl personnel at Milton 
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Keynes and for technical assistance in developing the FUT system 
In Tehran. The THES published the report without comment (Ferfiman, 
1975a). The contract was -signed only after all proper procedures 
had been followed Insldie the University. Senate and Council were 
fully aware of .what was being entered upon. No protest was raised, 
Jndeed, there were, those who congratulated the Consul tancy Se rvl ce , 
less than a year old, on its success: Only New Scientist asked the 
question: •Does the OU have any qualms about helping the Shah? 

The University Council had not allowed the discontent about 
research to go unnotited. In particular, they toof; up the matter of 
alleged discrimination against the University by certain funding 
agencies. In March\the Council published a strong s tatemen t. ca 1 1 i ng 
for support for |-esear6h at the Open University (see' Dickson , 1975) • 
The Council regretted that its plans for research and library ^ 
facilities had suffered through a series of government j:utbacks in 
capital expenditure on university buildings. It averred that: 

^Because of the very success of the university in 
developing as a new and innovatory teaching Institution 
over a perjod of /ears during which research has been 
inhibited by shortages of time and facilities, there , 
had grown, In certain quarters^ an |mpression, no 
doubt for the reasons described above, that It Is 
nothing more than that; and Is not and should not be an 

9 

Institution f I rmly- rooted in the tradition of refs^earch ^ 
and scholarship that Is characteristic of other British 
universities.^ 

The statement called upon the Government to confirm its commitment 
to the aims of the University, including the ai m of" research , and 
appealled to grant-giving authorities \o consider applications from 
the University staff on exactly the same basis as those from any other 
university^. 

s ^ 

This statement by the Council did not elicit an immediate response 
. from the Government ,» but the TH€S in an Editorial noted that it was 'an 
Important allegation for a university to make and that the OU should 
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make public the evidence that would indicate that it had been | 
unfairly treated'. The Unl versi ty dl d not, do sq, the ^oint, . 
havl ng been made. 

The University's Tri^ennial Submission to the DES was under 
discussion' at the-March Senate, a 1 though not .yet finalised. 
Student numbers were the subject of lengthy debate, but at last 
It was agreed that the University should accept 75,000 under- 
graduates as its target for when the 'steady state' was reached 
(i.e., the time wfijen the ful 1 . compl ement of courses would be • 
available, possibly in 198A). Reaching this target-would depend , 
on the level of funding available, but the figure indicated'^ 
change in the thinl«ing in the. Un i versi ty s i nee the early years, 
when half that number' seemed the limit. 

\ 

In April, the new' leaked out that the DES might require an 
increase in student fees as a condition attached to future grants 
for running the University (lzbi.cki, 1975). The increase was 
thought likely to be as much as 60^ and was intenxled to bring the 
fees into line with changed values of money due to inflation. No 
changes had been made since the University started. The ordinary 
fee per course (full credit) wouTd go up from £25 to £^0. 

Staff »and students reacted sharply to this proposal. The 
• opportunities for working-class students' woul d be reduced, i t, was 

said, according to e^dence collected by the Survey Research Depart- 
'ment. It was no answer to declare that income* from fees ought to 
contri bufe"^ a fixed proportion to University costs, as the Government 
wished. Tuition fees in other universities con^ibuted only 6.3^ 
to cost^s, while at the Open University they had^'.c^nt r i buted nearly 
double that figure. The burden already lay more heavily on the 
students, who "in many cases were unable to obtain qfrants to the 
extent that full-tjmers did. The matter could not be quickly settled, 
however,* and discussions between the University and the DES continued, 
amid loud protests from the Stydent Association. / 

Indeed, the matter of the fee increase^ was -taken to the House 'of 
Lords, where Jerv^ie Lee, Lord Gardiner, Lord Ri tchi e-Ca 1 der (a member 
of Council for several years) and other peerS^made strong pleas for 
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a betterVolutlon to' be found. Jentiie Lee emphasised that the fee 
Increase- woul d dl s'crlml nate/agalnst' poo^^erjnembers of the^communfl t^, 
"and that the total'sum Involved was not great' from jthe iGovernnient Is 
"point of 'view. ' Jb€ reply from the Minister merely underlined the 

Gove rnme'nt*^s "Intention to take Into account Inflation and the rise 

i . - ^ • 

In incomes. •. ^ 

.. ;The scheme for transferring credits between Lancaster and the 
' *- » 

Open came to fruition it last (Dewhur*st,. 1975). On the face of It, 
^^_^Jie-^^wrt?~Seeme_d a ll/tle Ibp-slded. Each Lancaster year would , 
tount for two OU c^ecj^lts. This was no change on earlier valuations 
of univers^^ry courses elsewhere by the OU. Ijjgeeded three OU 
credits, hbwever, to exempt a* student from Lancaster's Part 1, which" 
Is th6 first year of its three-year degree programme." In addition 
there wa^, a provision for sl^jdents with more than three credits ito go 
on to* the third ^r at Lancaster under exceptional condltT)>ns, not 
spel led out. The' Sen-ate approved "the scheme on the .understand! ng 
that it d»d not; constitute a precedent for a more general scheme of 
transferability of cre.di t ,'si*nce proposals for such 'a scheme were 
due to come to Its next meetUg, In, July. 

' ?^ . ■ ■ > ' 

. Any otfier -arrangement 'probably would not have gained acceptance 

•.in Lancaster and the Open University. The approaches at the two 
fllltl^utlons a/e so different. The OU has the' equi va lent of a , 
■fourryear Honours Degree, but Lancaster's fasts only three years. 

,#ancaster directs its students into coherent courses of study far - 
rnore than the OU, which all'ows its students maxi mum' choi ce . The OU 
never*takes academic qualifications into account when selecting 

* ; ' ■ 

students ; the* aiithori t ies at Lancast-er always do. > 

" . ' ' ' ' 

..What^e> the problems of implementing the scheme, .staff at the 
'open University agreed^ that -1 t^was important for its successful , • 
^tu(i«^\t5 to have the. chance to transfer to specialised s.tudies if 
they wished., and that students at Lancaster who wished^to abandon 
full-time study for personal reason-s after being successful for a 

year or two should have the opportunity to e'qter the Open on-. 

...... 

agreed, terms . 



^ The scheme was the first, of its kind between the Open and* 
' SRoWier British university,- and it^ seemed likely that others would' 
- ^ fol low s«)on . * 

The last few membei's were appointed Xfi the Venables Coinmlttee 
and It began its meetings in April. Its intentjon of covering. ^ 
wide field became apparent as it c&lled for written evidence 
from outside* bodies on the nteds and possj b i 1 i^t i es in the national 
development 'of continuing education, inducting professional education* 
and training. The Committee seemed very aware that it would be 
essential , in any such programme to link the Open University wiff^ a 
yeat many different a'^encies, although the exact nature 'o)i the 
IMnkages had" yet "to be determi n©(;l. 

Early May brought the marketing figures for 197^- At £,'♦81 ,000 
tley were very respectable, even i-f they were nojt the highest to 
date. , Films showed increased sales, and- course units accounted for 
over £26D';00^." .The pro^'it to the . Uhi^g^s i ty was nmiiscule, howeve 
• and once again i t' wW clear that nollarge I n co^^-cd^i 1 d be e^gect^/d 
from this source, in spite oT hope^f \b ,.1^1p<c5jjtlrary oute i d^ ttt^ 
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University (Gibbifi, ^75). • . • "f" 

Although two years earl ier. the- Vice-Chancel lor had cal led' for 
the fourth, channel to be devoted to OU programmes, the submissi.on of , 
the University to the Annan Committee .in Mey reflected different 
views.' Now the Oli»oppos*ed the view that all educational chanrjels 
should be confined to a single fourtii television channel, since 
that^would becjomft a kind of -educat ionS 1 ghetto. The THES " noted tha^t 
for the foreseeable future the OU was- not depending on video-cassette 
recorders or other products of new technologies, for supplying audio- 
visual signals in the home, but was Calling for " i ncreased air-time 
for edqcation generally, includ^'ng its own needs^ (Wajker, 1975)- The 
submission pointed out that the Un i vers i ty ' s ^b roadcias ts were already 
reaching a wider audience than its own students and that its proa/ammes 
acted as a shop' window, attracting people to serious study as s/udents.- 
'There was a need for an additional VHF radio channel too, \d a^ to 
air-tinid available for education. - ' ' 

* 

> 

Meanwhile, the Franian contrac^ame into the headlines of Open 
Hous^ , "the staff, newspaper. Thd^iil^ci at i on of University Teachers'^. 



/ ha.d proclaimed a Day of Action as part of Its militant battle for 
Improved pay. • The Open Unlvferslty branch had called a meeting for 
that day at Walton Hall. At the meeting an emergency resolution 
♦was presented by a Social Science lecturer ,< referring .to alleged 
political oppression In Iran and the imprisonment of an Iranian 
• Bradford Ucl.versl ty student. The resol utioh. proposed refusal to 
" cooperate with the Consultancy Service unless the University used 
Its channels of communi cat^Jon with Iran to secure the release of .. 
the student concerned, and unless the consultancy contract was 
re-evaluated In the light of the allegations and also 'of the damage 
our Implicit support of the regime may do to the OU In the eyes of 
the academic community at home and abroad'. 

* The resolution was supported by a large majority of those 
present, who included scarcely a s.lngle person from -the Regions. 

The details of subsequent events are too many to provide here. 
V The upshot of it alj was that Counci 1 and the- VI ce-Chancel 1 or , after 
Y making enquiries, proposed that the contract should be continued. 
Senate voted', at Its July meeting, .to support Council's view. The 
voting was about 80 vote^ for and 20 against. Soon afterwards an 
article appeared in the THES reporting the dev^pment of the FUl 
to date and the OU's part in It (Ferriman, 1975b). 
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Over a per-lod of more than a year ~t he University had been \^„-^^ 
preparing its bid to the DES for the nent Trienn^um, 1977-79- In 
June the 1 asl^-' f i n i sh i ng touches were added and the detailed document 
was sent off. It requested a total of £80 million to cover the 
three years, not taking into account the possible effects of inflation. 
The reasoij why inflation was not built into the figures w^ that the 
DES hasKustomari ly entertained later bids to cover inflation, at 
the rate at which It has occurred. The £80 rntlllon represented the 
sum required for maintaining the 1976 level of activity and for some 
new developments.' The latter accounted for £11.5 rnlllion, representing 
about one-se.venth of the totbl -- not an extravagant rate of growth for 
a very young institution. The figures were at mld-1976 prices. 

Prominent among the developments envisaged were an increase to\ 
63,000 finally registered (April) undergraduate students in .1979, dn) 



Increase In associate students (those not taking degrees) to 10,000 a 
year as from 1977, an Increase to 700,of j^e numbers of students 
registered for higher degrees, and an Increase In academic staff 
sufficient to guarantee that the University would have 87 credits 
avallatrle by I982 (77 In 1979)* In more generous times, the 
submission would have looked reasonable. In the light of events 
that occurred around the time It was submitted, it looked distinctly 
1 ili||| an overbi d, 

No sooner had the submission been thVough various committees 
for the last time, than word went round that another budget cris'^s 
was upon the OU. A shortfal V for 1975 was expected. The figure was 
difficult to estimate exactly, but would be between £i and £U million. 
1976 would bring a f^rther deficit of £^ million, and it would be 
essential to balance the books at the end tsf fhat year, before the 
new triennium began. There were reserves of £950,000 to set against 
these deficits, but the Council decided that in the light of the 
national economic situation every effort had to be made to economise 
Internally. The causes />jF^ the deficit were undc^ub^j&dly inflation, 
which was not baing^hally cohered, by supplementary grants from the 
Government, and also the' slower through-put of students, which had- 
led to more students being registered in 1975 tha\ the OU had expected. 

There ensued yet another round of cuts. Who could rec\l 1 how 
• many there had been since the University started?' At least this time 
there.was.no general freeze, and morale. 'was preserved at a reasonably 
high level. Nobody actually lost his job, although it became\ clear 
that extensions of contracts would become more and more diffici 
1976 drew near. One unfortunate consequence of the cuts was that unlTs 
which had retained funds unspent in order to increase their flexibi^ 
of operation now had this 'soft' money taken 'away, ^he eff^eTin the 
future would no doubt ^° persuade heads of units to commit as much 
money as possible as quickly as possible. 



Two 1 nterest injL s i de-effects of the cuts were, first, that the OU 
decided to stop sullying students on certain courses with tape-recorders. 
The view was "taken tha^^ough students had thesis' machines nowadays or 
could procure them at low cost. Second, In spite" of the budget emergency, 
the University decided to sef. aside additional funds for academic ^ 



research and fir evaluation* This was Intended to be a sign of the 
right, priori tiJs% for the benefit of staff* 

lb • ^ 

Incredibim and^in spite of reduced advertising, the number of' 
applicants for' .1976 rose to an all-time high of over 52,500 by the 
time the lists ^closed in July* What was worrying about this flattering 
total was that probably only some 17>000 students would be able to 
start studying.^ There simply would not be fnough money for the 
Univer^si^ to risk taking more. * 

As one of England's best summers of the century wore into 

August, a report by a join^t OU-DES committee on academic staffing was 

published. Called the Gavl\n Report, after its chairman, Dr* Gavin, 

formerly Principal of Chelsea College of Science and Technology, it 

est i mated' that between 331 and 370 academi cs. woul d be needed to 

maintain and remake the OU's courses in the steady state. It noted 

ft 

that the heavy workloads of course production carried by the academics 
had prevented . them from undertaking satisfactory amounts of research, 

r 

and Welcomed the interchange scheme mentioned earlier in this chapter. 
The Committee agreed that regional staff should be increased in 
relation to student numbers, ^a point, of view likely to ^affect the ' j 
balance between central and regional staff. On senior and junior 
full-time staff, the Committee recommen^led that the same ratio as 
currently accepted In other universities should apply , ^namely ^:6. 

There had Been a bid from some members of the. Un i vers i ty to 
have the 5,000 part-time staff counted in calculations of this ratio, 
but the Committee did not support VI ew. 

It was difficult to predict the outcome of trfie Gavin Report. 
The state of the nati.of>'s economy seemed so poor ut«Jt the report 
might be shelved, fl^l l^that could b^ said was that its appearance 
was timely; it went to the DES at the same t-ime as the Triennial 
Submission. , 



The July Senate had passed a general scheme for transferability 
of credit without much debate (in contrast to the occas ion ^when an 
earlier scheme had been put forward)* In August came the disappointing 
news that the OU^s Initiative had been rejected by one important body. 
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GIbb reported In the THES that the Standing Conference on University 
Entrance felt unable to recommend the s-cheme to Its member universities 
because it was 'too early to give -guidance to any university on the 
acceptability of Open Uni vers 1 ty course credits.' (Gibb, 1975e, 
Holloway, 1975)' Transferability of credit scarcely exists between, 
English universities, and not at alTbetWeen English and Scottish 
therefore, 1 t^may have been too much to expect that the OU could' break 
through so easily. All the same, after the Lancaster agreement ,\U 
looked like a setback. If the pol yte^chni c% were accepting OU credi 
as r^orted^ in Sesame for August by Holson (f9-75) , why could not the 
universities? 

With September came a quickening of pace as the summer schools, 
again a great success frOm al 1 accounts, ended and business at Milton 
Keynes began^agaln. At the top there .was a change. The Vi ce-Chancellor 
went off on study leave to write an of f 1 ciaThlstory of the early days 
of the University. ^ Hi s 'place.,as chief executive was taken by Professor 
Rglph Smith, who had been the'oU's first PrcJ-N/i ce-Chancel lor (Planning) 
for the previous four years, a torrid period indeed. Smith took over 
at a time when the.,Uni versi ty had batterted down hatches; there was no 
prospect at all of new development for another 18 months, and 
consolidation seemed,.to be the watchword. In fact, apart from the 
first month or two, 1975 had been a year of consolidation. 
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A codicl 1 

,» ♦ 

Anyone who has watched riders on the roller-coaster at a fun- 
fair knows the blend of pleasure and alarm on their faces. For 
many staff of the Open University, the e^rly years offered that 
kind of excitement. There was always a new scheme afoot, but 
financial cuts and Internal problems were never far away. 

The story of the eighth year, 1976, h^s not yet been written. 
It certainly hadlts. fair share of crises. Full de tails of the DES 
grant to the University for 1977^79 were simply not available at 
the expected time in the summer. Planning had to come to a stand- 
still. Even by December the Uni versi ty knew dnly about* i ts" posi tlon 
for 1977^ with some inkling of what wOuld happen in the other two 

y ■ • ^. 

years. Yet the 1977 settlement was more generous than many had^ 
expected, permitting some further growth. The Government, in the,, 
midst of its dire economic crisis' tKat demanded vast cuts in public 
spending, favoured the Uni versi ty\ 

On another front, bitter dissension broke out between academics 
and administration over delays in production of certain course units, 
and students undoubtedly suffered, not in silence. The problems of 
managing ,the University's course production processes seemed more 
pressing than eVer, ye^ less solvable. * ' 't 

A f ul 1 account of 1976 wi 1 1 have to wai t for a second edi t ion of 
this monograph, when-- perhaps too the story of the Uni v^J^i ty* s 
development in 1977 will be included. Somebody suggested, that the 
title wo,uld then need to be changed: after all, when does the setting 
up of the Open University end? Surely not yet? The Ufiivers'ity 
securel y es tab I'i shed , but its development is, still not complete. If 
the academic * steady state* is reached in 198A, perhaps that will be 
the year,'tn spite of its Orwell Ian associations! 
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